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AFRICAN DISCOVERY AND ITS LITERATURE. 


OR thousands of years the land of 
Cush, Mizraim, and Ham, the broad 
peninsula, itself a continent, whose shape 
on the maps reminds us of the huge, pen- 
dulous ear of one of its own elephants, 
has been the study of the trader, histo- 
rian, explorer,and geographer. From the 
days of the Phoenician navigators to the 
present, expeditions have sought to trace 
the sinuosities of its coast, and to map 
its bays, capes, rivers, and harbors; while 
adventurous tourists have assayed to 
penetrate its dark and forbidding interior. 
Settlements from Europe and Asia belt 
its coast; and the followers of Moham- 
med have pushed their trade and religion 
far beyond the northern desert; but a 
vast area still figures on the maps of 
the continent as regions ‘unexplored.”’ 
Since the day when se commenced the 
study of Morse’s Geography, with its di- 
minutive atlas, this cential /erva incognita 
in the heart of Africa has steadily de- 
creased, and the diligence of the present 
century in discovery has threatened to 
extinguish it entirely. The nineteenth 
century has been more eager for discov- 
ery, and more systematic and sacrificing 
in its pursuit, than any of its predecessors. 
A peculiar feature of the century is asso- 
ciated effort on a grand scale, and more 
generous government aid in the work, 
not merely of commercial, but of scientific 
exploration. The ardor for Arctic dis- 


covery seems but slightly, if at all, abated 
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by scores of successive failures, and the 
dismal fate of so many costly fleets, and 
the sacrifice of so many noble lives. 

Modern science has contributed to the 
energy, efficiency, and certainty of mod- 
ern exploration. Geology and meteorol- 
ogy become the handmaids of geography, 
and savants speculate confidently upon 
the features of an unknown continent, as 
Newton did upon the shape of the earth 
without stirring from his arm-chair; and 
map down rivers and water-sheds as 
Maury charted the currents of the winds 
and seas. 

Actuated by various motives, daring 
adventurers, single and in companies, 
have streamed into Africa, and every ap- 
pliance of these latter days has been 
called into requisition to insure success 
in each undertaking. Steam carries the 
traveler and his outfit quickly to the 
coast. Weapons, instruments, furnish- 
ings—scientific, economic, artistic, per- 
sonal—the thousand conveniences and 
inventions of modern art, are all at com- 
mand, to expedite his journey, and to 
substitute or mitigate the want and sav- 
agery he is sure to encounter, more for- 
midable than the dangers of the desert 
or the perils of the ocean. 

On the frontiers of the dark realm into 
which he courageously, and often alone, 
ventures, stand the post, steam-winged, 
the telegraph with harnessed lightnings, 
the press and the public eager to receive 
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and scatter the report of his every dis- 
covery, to learn the results of: his every 
venture, and to profit by every new 
observation. Where he goes, what he 
sees, what he says, what he hears, 
what he does, his company, his transits, 
his haps and mishaps, his serious reflec- 
tions, and his most trifling gossip, fly on 
the wings of the wind to the ends of the 
earth, and become the conversation of 
street-corners, and the animating theme 
of public societies, tea-table talk, and 
fireside discussion. 

The age is novel-devouring; but it is a 
redeeming reflection that books of travel 
were never in greater demand, never 
more eagerly sought and read, than now. 
Books on Africa have been almost as 
numerous as travelers in Africa; Nile 
voyages are as common as Nile floods; 
and home readers are as familiar as 
howadjis with every rood of the river 
from Alexandria to the Cataracts. 

Mungo Park (1795-1805), his journey- 
ings, his discoveries, his sufferings, and 
his untimely death, were familiar to the 
youth of this country half a century ago, 
and are read with avidity now. 

In Harper’s Family Library, probably 
the most useful and popular set of works 
ever published in this country, no lessthan 
five of the series are devoted to Africa ; 
namely, ‘‘ Discovery and Adventures in 
Africa,” compiled for popular use by 
three learned Scotchmen; “Life of 
Bruce,” by Sir Francis Head; “Life and 
Travels of Mungo Park;’’ and “ Travels 
of the Landers,’’ in two volumes. These 
convenient manuals condense from 
larger works and the most reliable au- 
thorities the main facts of African explo- 
ration and discovery, the gist and marrow 
of the entire subject, from the earliest 
times down to the year 1830, the period 
of the settlement of the long-contested 
course and mouths of the Niger by the 
adventurous brothers, Richard and John 
Lander. 

The publication in England and Amer- 
ica, of ‘‘ Missionary Labors and Scenes 
in South Africa,” by the father-in-law of 
Livingstone—the distinguished Scotch 





missionary, Robert Moffat, D. D.,(1817 to 
1842)—-excited extraordinary interest; and 
the work, one of great information and 
tragic power, ran through many editions 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and is still 
a standard authority, though in a meas- 
ure superseded by later works and fresher 
material, 

Within the last thirty years, in addition 
to the numberless issues of the press in 
all civilized lands, the Messrs. Harper 
have published a whole library of volu- 
minous works on Africa, done up in the 
best style, and filled with instructive illus- 
trations. Barth in the north; Living- 
stone, Cumming, and Baldwin in the 
south; Speke, Grant, and Burton in the 
east; Wilson, Andersson, Chaillu, and 
Winwood Reade in the west; and 
Schweinfurth on the Nile and its tribu- 
taries, have opened up new vistas into 
the far interior of this dark and myste- 
rious land, and permitted us to form per- 
sonal acquaintance with its mountains 
and lakes and rivers and skies, its nu- 
merous tribes with their singular customs 
and peculiar history, its trees and flowers 
and shrubs, its animal and insect world, 
and settled a thousand doubts and con- 
jectures in its geography, ethnology, and 
history. 

In these popular works we discover the 
motives to adventure, the obstacles to 
travel, the martyrs to endeavor, the 
achieved success, and its faithful and 
sometimes piquant and brilliant record. 
Tourist writers are of several classes,— 
the adventurer for the mere love of 
adventure, the worshiper of gain, the 
student of science, the seeker after man’s 
welfare in the name of God. We find 
the traveler who goes with the inborn rest- 
lessness and unflagging steadiness of the 
Flying Dutchman or Wandering Jew, 
filled with a curiosity, perpetually grati- 
fied but never satiated, to see distant 
countries, and to become acquainted with 
unknown lands; the merchant, thirsting 
for acquisition, ever on the scent for new 
and untried fields of trade and specula- 
tion, ever anxious to be before his fellows 
in regions where ignorance of values 
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enables him to secure rich spoils and 
fabulous returns for meagre outlay; the 
scientific explorer, ignoring and despising 
trade, and only solicitous to discover new 
territories, new configurations, new facts, 
new species, new data for substantiating 
old theories, or materials out of which to 
fabricate new formulas, or deduce new 
principles; the hunter, wild with the ex- 
citement of the chase, anxious to ‘‘bag”’ 
the biggest game, and to make the most of 
sport and rugged adventure; and, finally, 
the missionary of the cross, freighted 
with solemn message to the wild and 
wandering, thoughts to the unthinking, 
salvation to the ignorant and unsaved. 

Great diversity exists in these works on 
Africa; and naturally enough, from the 
diverse nationality of their authors and 
their diverse objects and aims. Some of 
them were temporary sojourners in the 
regions they describe, and some of them 
residents for years amid the scenes they 
portray. This diversity of view gives the 
reader opportunity to see all sides of the 
subject, and enables him to make up an 
opinion often less biased than that of the 
individual authors themselves, by adopt- 
ing the resultant of the views of several 
or all. 

A classic on North Africa, the Barbary 
States, Sahara, and the portions of Cen- 
tral Africa immediately south of the Great 
Desert, is the learned and copious work 
of Dr. Henry Barth, Professor and Lec- 
turer in the University of Berlin. These 
three ponderous volumes cover a period 
of travel, research, and adventure, begin- 
ning with 1850, and reaching to the mid- 
dle of 1855. Profound learning, patient 
search, and German care and minuteness, 
verging to prolixity in description, char- 
acterize these bulky volumes—standards 
for fullness and accuracy, and indispen- 
sable to the general reader. No well- 
selected library, public or private, can 
afford to be without the volumes of Dr. 
Barth. 

Equally important are the publications 
of the celebrated Dr. David Livingstone. 
“Missionary Travels and Research in 
South Africa’’ (1840-1856) is the fruit of 





sixteen years’ residence, study, and pere- 
grination, extending from Cape Good 
Hope to Lake Ngami, and from Loanda, 
on the Atlantic, eastward to where the 
Zambezi debouches into the Indian Ocean. 
Thousands of copies of this able work were 
sold within a few weeks after its publica- 
tion, and the interest in it and its distin- 
guished author is unabated. He also is 
regarded as a standard of the highest 
authority. The second work of Living- 
stone is-entitled a ‘‘ Narrative of an Expe- 
dition to the Zambezi and its Tributaries"’ 
(1858 to 1864). We await with what pa- 
tience we may command, and hoping we 
may live to see the publication of the 
posthumous papers of the great African 
traveler found by Stanley in 1872, released 
from earthly toil in 1873, and honored, 
above all contemporaries and predeces- 
sors in the same field, with humation in 
that wilderness of sepultured heroes, art- 
ists, nobles, and kings,— Westminster 
Abbey. 

Gordon Cumming (1843 to 1849) and 
William Charles Baldwin (1852 to 1860), 
Nimrods of the inter-tropics, have given 
us romantic details of hunter-life in South 
Africa. Boys devour these pictures of 
adventure, courage, and hair-breadth es- 
capes, with greediness; and it must be 
owned that, notwithstanding their occa- 
sional tendency to the marvelous, they af- 
ford infinitely better pabulum for healthy 
mental growth, and fairer material for 
the foundation of manly character, than 
floods of the shoddy literature of the 
circulating and Sunday-school libraries. 

A modest duodecimo of five hundred 
pages is the work ‘“‘ Western Africa,” by 
Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, eighteen years 
(1834 to 1852) American missionary, and, 
after his return, one of the secretaries of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Of this useful work—a perfect 
hand-book and thesaurus on African 
matters, geography, discovery, early en- 
terprise, languages, and Christian mis- 
sions—Dr. Livingstone, in the London 
Zimes and also in the Introduction to 
his ‘‘ Zambezi,” says, ‘‘It is the best work 
on the West Coast that has yet appeared.” 
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Winwood Reade, certainly no prejudiced 
advocate, speaks of “ Mr. Wilson, an 
American missionary, who has written 
an excellent work on ‘Western Africa.’”’ 
Wilson’s work needs no indorsement; its 
merits are patent; it is high authority on 
African matters generally, especially as 
they existed twenty years ago. 

Another well-informed and attractive 
writer on Western and South-western 
Africa is the author of ‘‘Lake Ngami,” 
Charles John Andersson (1850 to 1854). 
This traveler started from Walfish, Wal- 
visch, or Walwich Bay, on the Atlantic 
sea-board, and made his way north-east- 
wardly to the lake discovered by Living- 
stone, Oswell, and Murray in 1849. Five 
years later, the same writer published 
“The Okavango River, a Narrative of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure”’ 
(1856-1858), in which the author accom- 
plished a journey unsuccessfully under- 
taken by himself and ‘Mr. Francis Galton 
in 1850, some eight years and a half before. 
Excepting the being obliged to utter at 
every few pages Thomas Carlyle’s dis- 
tressful prayer, ‘‘O for a date!’’ Mr. An- 
dersson’s books charm us with lively 
description, useful fact, and picturesque 
effect. 

Two other popular writers on Western 
Africa claim our attention. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, Paul B. Du Chaillu’s 
“Explorations and Adventures in Equato- 
rial Africa,”’ with the author’s experiences 
in gorilla-hunting, excited extraordinary 
attention, and provoked no small amount 
of hostile criticism. The Preface to the 
first edition bore date ‘‘ New York, Jan- 
uary, 186:.’’ In the Preface to a revised 
edition, published by Harpers, in May 
1871, the author says, ‘After a lapse of 
more than ten years, and still further ex- 
plorations, I find very little to change, 
except by way of explanation.’’ In com- 
mon with many critics, Winwood Reade, 
a rival traveler in the regions visited by 
Chaillu, expresses the conviction that M. 
Chaillu “never killed a gorilla,’’ that 
his testimony touching the great African 
ape is ‘“‘worthless,’’ znd that he has “‘sac- 
rificed truth to effect, and the esteem of 





scientific men for a short-lived popu- 
larity.” 

In 1863, Chaillu started on a second 
tour of exploration in Western Africa, 
and gave the results in an octavo volume 
entitled ‘Journey in Ashango Land.” 
He complains, in the Preface, of the way 
in which his former work was received 
by many in Germany and England. The 
fate of an explorer in unknown countries 
is difficult. ‘If he returns home with 
nothing new or striking to relate, he is 
voted a bore; if he has wonders to un- 
fold in geography or natural history, the 
fate of Abyssinian Bruce too often awaits 
him: his narrative is held up to scorn and 
ridicule.” Chaillu’s narrative describing 
unknown animals was condemned, his 
journey into the interior was pronounced 
a ‘‘fiction,” and the learned geographer, 
Barth, published his disbelief in his “ in- 
terior explorations altogether;’’ his visit 
to Ashango Land, and discovery of a hith- 
erto unknown river, were stigmatized as 
“pure inventions.” To silence these 
growlers, Chaillu undertook a second 
journey, which, on account of accidents, 
ended most prematurely and unfortu- 
nately, but of which he has given a dra- 
matic story in his “‘Ashango Land.” A 
cool critic sees no more reason for dis- 
crediting M. Du Chaillu’s booksthan those 
of any other African traveler; each of 
whom is his own hero, each of whom is a 
new Marco Polo, with the wonders of un- 
tried regions to relate, and each of whom 
has his own hair-breadth escapes and 
wonderful adventures by forest, savage, 
wild ieast, and flood. M. Du Chaillu 
certainly had the advantage of Winwood 
Reade in one regard. Reade knew no 
language but the English, and perhaps a 
smattering of French; while Chaillu had 
a sort of claim to three nationalities,— 
American, French, and African,—like the 
border Leatherstocking, who was “half 
horse, half alligator, and half snapping- 
turtle.’’ At the mouth of the Gaboon 
River the. French founded a settlement 
and built a fort in'1842. Under pro- 
tection of this, the senior Chaillu had a 


' factory, and for several years carried on 
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trade with the natives, and here his son 
Paul, the traveler and author, gained a 
knowledge of the languages, habits, and 
peculiarities of the coast natives, as well 
that acclimatization that eminently fitted 
him for the business of exploration. M. 
Chaillu’s pictures may be overdrawn, 
and painted with ‘‘too much red in the 
brush,”’ but they are lively, and, if ficti- 
tious, very agreeable fiction, and evi- 
dently ‘‘fiction founded on fact.” We 
read his second book with profound, 
heart-felt regrets that one so well qualified 
to explore should not have been per- 
mitted to penetrate the vast interior 
eastward to the Nile Valley. He was 
turned back—the fate of Park, Living- 
stone, Barth, Schweinfurth; in fact, of al- 
most every African traveler—just on the 
eve of important discoveries and the 
solution of important problems. 

A fourth authority on Western Africa 
is the single volume of Mr. Winwood 
Reade. It is the work cf a modern news- 
paper reporter. It has no little of the ad 
captandum and slashing style of that use- 
ful yet often pernicious craft. Aside from 
the testimony of others, Mr. Reade’s only 
evidence of the existence of the gorilla 
is, that he heard one run away;_and his 
argument appears to be, that because he 
did not succeed in shooting one, no one 
else ever did; and so he sets down M. 
Chaillu’s accounts as fable, and accepts 
tlte statements of the American mission- 
aries resident in the country for years, 
with large discounts. It would sound too 
much like a pun to say that Mr. Reade’s 
book is veadable. It is more: it is full of 
the keen observations of an eye-witness, 
and as full and accurate as an imperfect 
acquaintance with languages would allow 
the knowledge of a constant and patient 
inquirer to be. 

On the east coast we have ‘‘ The Lake 
Regions of Central Africa, a Picture of 
Exploration,” by Richard F. Burton (1857- 
1859). Here are between five and six 
hundred pages of lively description of a 
journey from the sea-coast, opposite Zan- 


zibar, to Ujiji and Lake Tanganyika, over | Rohlfs.”’ 


nine hundred and fifty miles, and occupy- 


ing eight months—at the slow rate of Af- 
rican travel, about two and a lalf miles 
per hour, ontheaverage. Captain Burton 


| was accompanied by Captain Speke, 





against whom he seems to have some 
grudge, whom he never names in the 
body of his work, if he can help it; but 
invariably speaks of him as “my com- 
panion,” and in all ways intimates the 
worthlessness of said ‘‘companion” to 
the expedition, exhibiting, at every turn, 
a jealousy not uncommon among trav- 
elers. The dangers and labors of the 
journey were shared in common by these 
courageous adventurers; both achieved 
success and fame. The field is a wide 
one. There is no need, in this case, any 
more than in a thousand others, of de- 
preciating one to build up the other. 
Burton’s work is a learned and masterly 
contribution to the knowledge of man- 
kind on the subject of Africa. 

There was abundant room also for 
the issue of Captain Speke’s ‘Journal 
of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile”’ (1859-1863). Captain Speke was 
accompanied by Captain Grant, and 
every-where generously gives Grant his 
full share of credit for the success of 
the expedition. These intrepid adventur- 
ers, experienced in African travel (it was 
Speke’s third trip), found their way to 
Lake N’yanza, discovered by Speke in 
his former journey, July 30, 1858, and 
thence northward to Gondokoro, where 
he met Samuel W. Baker, who had 
reached the same point by the way of 
the Nile Valley; the result of whose ex- 
plorations was the conviction that the 
equatorial lakes feed the Nile and Egypt, 
but that the Blue Nile, the Atbara, and 
other Abyssinian affluents of the parent 
stream, cause the annual inundations, 

Dr. Schweinfurth—“ Heart of Africa”’ 
(1868-1871), two volumes, octavo—is an 
explorer whom Winwood Reade de- 
clares to be in the highest rank, worthy 
to be classed with ‘‘Mungo Park, Den- 
ham and Clapperton, Livingstone and 
Burton, Speke and Grant, Barth and 
He opened up the country of 
the Niam Niam, the Monbutto, and dem- 
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onstrated the existence of a race of pyg- 
mies or dwarfs, rumors of whose exist- 
ence have been current from the earliest 
times. 

Such is a comprehensive statement of 
the literature of African discovery, is- 
sued by the Harper Brothers, one of the 
most enterprising publishing houses in 
the world. Stanley’s ‘‘Coomassie and 
Magdala,” though not directly in the 
line of exploration and discovery, throws 
much light upon geography and native 





character, in Abyssinia in the east, and 
Ashaniee in the west. 

With such a wealth of information 
within his reach, the American reader— 
scientist, merchant, or philanthropist— 
need not remain in ignorance of the 
great Continent of Africa, and what has 
been done, and is doing, to open it up to 
civilization and to the universal comity 
and brotherhood of tribes and nations, 
which is one of the pet ideas of the 
modern world. EDITORIAL. 





ARE CIVILIZATION AND NATURE IN CONFLICT? 


EVERAL years ago, Sir William 

Armstrong: entered upon a careful 
investigation of the time the coal sup- 
ply in England would last, at the present 
rate of consumption. Making due al- 
lowance for all possible economies, he 
arrived at the startling conclusion, that 
in two hundred years England will be 
destitute of coal, and that from simple 
deprivation of fuel her proud civilization 
must end. So impressed were some with 
this reasoning, that they at once com- 
menced both to preach and practice 
economy in the use of coal. 

Beyond peradventure, in less than five 
hundred years England will be embar- 
rassed to sustain her pre-eminence in 
manufactures. Her rapid decadence from 
that epoch may be surely predicted. Itis 
simply a question of time how soon civ- 
ilization elsewhere will give way to the 
inevitable consequence of exhaustion. 
Doubtless the coal supply in the United 
States may last fifteen hundred years 
longer. The ultimate extinction of fuel, 
however, must render all the temperate 
zones uninhabitable. 

At the present time, the cost of fuel in 
many parts of Europe precludes compe- 
tition in many branches of industry. In- 
deed, the rapid dwindling of forests, upon 
which they once relied, in France and 
parts of Germany, renders the importa- 





tion of coal from a distance already 
necessary. 

Coal and iron have made England 
what she is. The reaction of her great 
mineral resources is to develop science 
as well as commerce. Men like James 
Watt, Brummel, Stevenson, and Ark- 
wright, were as surely the outcome of her 
great mineral wealth as are her manufac- 
tories and her shipping. Although blood 
and race will tell in a thousand ways, 
it is incontestable that the Gulf Stream, 
by modifying their climate, and their rich 
resources in coal and iron, have saved 
the inhabitants of England from a con- 
dition of mind and body no whit in ad- 
vance of that of the Esquimaux. 

A substitute for coal must soon be 
found, or the days of England’s suprem- 
acy are surely ended in a few years. The 
evil day may be staved off for a period 
by the discovery of more and more eco- 
nomical modes of using fuel; for it is 
notorious that at least four-fifths of the 
consumption is at present a direct waste. 

It is true the enthusiastic look forward, 
in the near future, to the discovery of 
some other fuel than coal and wood. But 
it is unreasonable to blink the fact, that 
vegetation and coal occupy too large a 
place in the economy of nature ever to 
be dispensed with in her plan. If this is 
so, it is incumbent upon all governments 
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to anticipate such results as the total ex- 
haustion of fuel. Nature can not be 
greatly interfered with in her plans with 
impunity. If the balance of the two 
kingdoms—the vegetable and animal— 
are not kept rigidly adjusted, her revenges 
will be severe and certain. It is incon- 
testable, that the great coal-fields of the 
earth must be ultimately exhausted; for 
the supply is limited, and is not renewed. 
The only apparent security against the 
extinction of the race is in the preserva- 
tion and renewal of forests upon such a 
scale as will keep up with animal life and 
the necessities of human civilization. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms 
should have strict and proportionable re- 
lations with each other. Carbonic acid 
exhaled by animals—a deadly poison to 
themselves—is the chief food of plants; at 
the same time, the exhalation of oxygen 
by plants, restores it to the atmosphere, 
its vivifying properties being thus con- 
tinuously renewed. Not only this, but the 
debris and exuvie of both the animal and 
vegetable world must be returned to the 
soil of a country, or it soon runs to waste. 

It is well known that the exudation at 
the roots of many plants is a poison to 
the plant which eliminates it, though a 
necessary stimulus or Jadbu/um to another. 
Hence arises the necessity and practice 
of rotation of crops. It is riot improba- 
ble, that lands long in cultivation, should 
be returned to the forest condition every 
few hundred years. 

Forests are the nurseries of species, 
both vegetable and animal. Their im- 
mense variety of ljfe restores to the soil 
all the needed elements of continuous 
fertility. Few can realize the enormous 
amount of animal life thus immediately 
dependent upon forests for subsistence. 
Beast, bird, the reptilian and insect hordes, 
are designed only to flourish therein. 
That they are inherent factors in the 
economy of nature, does not admit an 
instant’s doubt. 

Human wastefulness and greed will 
soon make a desert of our beautiful earth, 
unless restrained by the edicts of wis- 
dom. Itis but the question of a few cent- 





uries, when the proudest nationalities of 
Europe will follow the efe¢e’races of the 
East in the road of decadence. It has 
been already indicated how rapidly and 
surely their manufacturing industries are 
devouring the stores which provident na- 
ture has laid away in the hills and in her 
mighty forests. Already the soils are too 
greatly impoverished to supply even the 
human inhabitants without the stimulus 
of imported fertilizers and chemicals, the 
supply of which is expensive, and so lim- 
ited as to be soon exhausted. 

The earth is being robbed of the most 
precious salts. A short-lived energy to 
our soils is secured only by stimulants. 
It is in the near future when even this 
answering power of the soil to stimulants 
will be lost, and the lands of Europe be- 
come as unprofitable as the sands of the 
sea-shore. A veritable bankruptcy of 
earth is rapidly approaching, brought on 
by her favorite but spendthrift children. 
The essential elements of vegetation have 
long since been gone in the European 
States. Resort is had to restoratives, ral- 
lying but for the moment, at the expense 
of constitution. Bread, meat, and vege- 
tables, produced at the expense of the 
elements of nutrition, now, even in the 
United States, anticipate harvests which 
should have been spread over centuries. 
In a word, nature is being beggared, and 
the time swiftly approaches when life will 
go out on earth, save in the tropics. 

The influence of forests can scarcely 
be overestimated in mitigating the rigors 
of our Winters, and in initiating a due 
amount of rain-fall, as well as in retain- 
ing the moisture which else would be 
swept too rapidly to the sea. By the 
evaporation of this moisture, also, the 
severity of Summer heats is greatly 
moderated. 

As yet, man is only familiar with the 
surface features of the great ocean of life, 
of which he is a portion, He has care- 
fully examined but a few of the myriad 
forms that await his invéstigation. The 
results, so far, are greatly encouraging 
toward further research. Nearly all 
the more important remedial agents are 
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directly derived from the vegetable world. 
Each form or species in nature is an in- 
tegral part of that divine order or ar- 
rangement which we denominate Cos- 
mos. A species can not be removed or 
changed, save with violence or disorder 
in the scheme of which it is a part. Very 


many forms of animal life peculiar to | 


forests may be, and undoubtedly are in 





some important ways, necessary to re- | 
| earth is a foregone conclusion. 


strain the undue multiplication of particu- 
lar species, or for the dissemination and 
fructification of others. 

With the disappearance of forests, the 
myriad pests of the insect world are let 
loose upon the husbandman, despoiling 
his orchards and destroying his crops. 
Nor is at all unlikely that many diseases 
afflicting man or the domestic animals 
have some such an origin. How indis- 
pensable, for example, are India-rubber, 
madder, indigo, and many other vegeta- 
ble products, to civilization! ‘The cochi- 
neal and the silk-worm,—how important 
are these insects tohumanity! How many 
more such important relations to man 
may yet be found in the insect world! 
With the destruction of our forests, many 
thousands of species must surely be exter- 
minated, no single one of which is with- 
out its special mission, bearing, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon human destiny. 
Such striking interdependencies exist in 
organic nature, that no signal interfer- 
ences can occur without disturbance of 
the general plan. Hence it is incumbent 
upon us to investigate carefully every 
species in its relations with surrounding 
life ; which relations, although we may not 
immediately perceive them, are the same 
in kind, and as real, as the more striking 
interdependencies which we observe be- 
tween the animal and vegetable world, 
which have been already referred to. It 
is the investigation of such relations that 
gives dignity and importance to natural 
science, and not simply the enumeration 
and classification of natural forms, how- 
ever important and interesting. 

Though contained in nature, man’s po- 








direct the great forces of nature in a war 
upon herself. Beast, bird, fish, and the 
vegetable kingdom are, in great measure, 
subject to his control, or at his mercy. 
Through greed or caprice he can burn, 
ravage, and destroy in a year, what it 
has taken ages to produce. It is against 
this senseless waste attendant upon civil- 
ization that science must set its face like 
a flint, else the short career of man on 


The United States possesses more rich, 
virgin soil adapted for immediate cultiva- 
tion than any other equal area of the 
earth’s surface. In many of the Eastern 
States the lands are already worn out, or 
are only kept up by guano and other ex- 
pensive appliances. In the far interior 
of the continent this short-sighted process 
of restoration will be impracticable. It 
is beyond controversy that in a century 
and a half, with existing management, 
the great prairies of the North-west will 
become deserts of desolation. It is in- 
cumbent on the General Government at 
once to look to ft that large reserves for 
the growth of timber shall be left through- 
out the country to be held intact for the 
benefit of posterity. Every State might 
make it incumbent upon every land- 
holder to devote at least a third of his 
landed property to the cultivation of tim- 
ber. Every school section might also be 
devoted to this purpose. . The railroad 
companies which are receiving such large 
land subsidies should be obliged to de- 
vote half of such areas to the cultivation 
of trees. All thoroughfares should be 
lined with the more valuable forest-trees ; 
and in particular the railroads should be 
forced to cultivate as much timber along 
their lines as possible, and cease to be 
propagators of worthless weeds and gen- 
eral unsightliness. Lines of forest should 
be connected in order to effect as nearly 
as possible conditions observed in nature, 
that every species of animal and plant 
may find its secure and natural range and 
habitat. If the maxim of “live and _let 
live”’ be carried out, it will react in every 


sition is so far outside as to possess great | way favorably upon the human race. It is 


controlling or modifying powers. Hecan 


pitiable to see how many interesting and 
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valuable animals and plants have been 
exterminated over very considerable areas 
with a short-sightedness which can be 
called little else than barbarism. Thus 
the beaver, a gregarious animal, with the 
most extraordinary instincts for self-pres- 
ervation and multiplication, has been ut- 
terly exterminated over the entire areas 
of New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio, through the most reck- 
less and indiscriminate slaughter. They 
were trapped, shot, and killed, whole 
societies at a time, with no regard to age, 
season, or condition. Thus an animal 
which, with a little pains, might have been 
fostered and utilized by man with the cer- 
tainty of any domestic animal, is now 
only found in the distant frontiers of the 
far-away North, where it is still pursued 
with the same ruthlessness as of old. 
The old woman of the fable who killed 
her auriferous hen for a large immediate 
profit is a fair representative of the aver- 
age sagacity. 

The American agriculturist is little else 
than a land-skinner, as though he had 
but one maxim, ‘“‘ After me comes the 
deluge.’’ We are very apt in calculating 
prospective values, even a half-century 
or soahead. The spirit of speculation is 
no way backward. We are adroit in 
drawing on posterity for national, state, 
and city improvements, believing that in 
some mysterious way nature will honor 
our drafts. Were we as ready in fore- 
casting in the interests of our remote de- 
scendants as in our own, our memory 
might be held in higher esteem hereafter. 

The question of lumber and fuel can 
not be blinked much longer. Already 
through the North-west these two items 
are three or four times as expensive as in 
the days of our immediate progenitors. 
The sources of supply are becoming more 
and more distant. Their increase in cost 
from thirty to fifty per cent in the near 
future is as certain as sunset. 

Forests should be planted throughout 
the whole of the prairie section on a scale 
commensurate with its area. A third of 
that area would not be too great an esti- 
mate for the purpose. The effect of such 





forests, if laid out to intercept the prev- 
alent winds, would be to mitigate the 
rigor of our Winters in the North-west, 
and render the climate as genial as that 
of Central Europe. 

It is fortunate that Illinois, Iowa, and 
Kansas are supplied to a certain extent 
with coal. This affords these States an 
opportunity to initiate forests before the 
evil days come. The demand for wood 
as lumber and fuel is steadily increasing 
with population. Its cost is also increas- 
ing as rapidly. When I was a boy, the 
best hickory wood could be bought in 
any Ohio village for a dollar a cord. In 
the same sections it is now worth four or 
six. In that State and Indiana, in their 
haste for clearing, large and magnificent 
forests were burned up for potash alone. 
Such utter disregard to the near future, 
such extreme wastefulness of the best 
gift of God to man, was never before 
witnessed. i 

Within the limits of the United States 
there are three hundred and sixty-five 
species of forest-trees, two hundred and 
thirty-four of which belong to the Eastern 
section. No equal area dn the globe out- 
side of the tropics possessed so rich and 
varied a flora. The different purposes to 
which our native woods are adapted have 
been but slightly investigated. Believing 
with the optimist that no organism exists 
in vain, without some special relation to 
human needs, or an indirect one through 
other plants and animals, I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that many years must 
elapse before the varied capabilities of 
our forest-trees are discovered. Consider 
for a moment the applications of a single 
plant. The bamboo to the Chinaman 
has become indispensable. From it he 
builds house, roof, siding, flooring, mat- 
ting—all. It is used for bridges, aque- 
ducts, fans, hats, paper, and his chop- 
sticks. Every article of furniture is made 
of it, as well as nearly every implement 
used in agriculture; and of its seed he 
makes excellent bread. It perhaps took 
a thousand generations for the Chinese 
to discover all these adaptations. In 
the mean time, doubtless, many trees as 
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useful have been exterminated in China. 
Perhaps we are following in their foot- 
steps. We certainly are, if we imagine 
that the great variety of forest-trees in 
the United States are of little importance, 
or that a half-dozen species are all that 
an advanced civilization requires. 

Forests, maintained in good condition, 
will yield about five thousand pounds of 
dry wood per acre. Two sections of land 
in every township would yield a sufficiency 
of fuel, and two sections more would suf- 
fice for lumber, for present contingencies. 
The best wood equals about half its 
weight of anthracite coal. Two hundred 
and forty millions of acres devoted to 
forest would supply the population with 
fuel and lumber for all present purposes. 
Sufficient forests exist; buf*these are dis- 
tant from the heaviest centers of popula- 
tion. Moreover they are being utterly 
destroyed, instead of being renewed. 
Such prodigal wastefulness as at present 
practiced will, in a century and a half at 
most, sweep away all our most valuable 
timber. At present our greater supplies 
of lumber are obtained from Maine, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, the larger por- 
tion of which has now to be transported 
six hundred miles to reach the nearest 
market. 

We strip our land of forest as though 
there-were no limit to the bounty of na- 
ture. We might as well exhaust the at- 
mosphere of oxygen, and then expect to 
keep on breathing, as to suppose we can 
continue to exist in temperate climates 
without lumber and fuel. There is no 
good reason to suppose that any other 
sources of heat than coal and wood will 
ever be discovered so economical as 
these. We might as well expect that we 
could dispense with sight and hearing, or 
with our feet and hands, as with fuel. 

Let it be remembered that every spe- 
cies in nature has the most intimate and 
perfect relations with surrounding nature. 
These look toward the past, the present, 
and the future. As an example, let me 
indicate a single plant form, growing in 
the interminable forests of the Amazon. 
It has innumerable relations, through the 





soil in which it grows, to the whole past, 
which geological science may serve to 
indicate and explain. Its relations in 
the present to surrounding life, insect, 
vegetable, and animal, are most intimate 
and varied. It affords sustenance and 
shelter to insects, birds, and beasts. 
These in turn have as intimate relations 
with other forms of life through habits 
and instincts. Through its very decay, 
it reacts as certainly upon other forms 
of life; which forms, in turn, react as 
surely upon others. This view of cos- 
mos is well illustrated in the couplet,— 
“Big fleas have little fleas—these, lesser fleas—to 

bite ’em; 

These fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 
I would indicate a single plant, the caout- 
chouc, or India-rubber. This plant se- 
creted for ages a milky sap in its tissues. 
At last civilized man appears upon the 
scene; he discovered how to utilize the 
dried sap. And now it is found that the 
relations of this plant to civilization, in 
a distant age and zone, are strangely in- 
teresting and important. It is also dis- 
covered that this rubber has a peculiar 
affinity for sulphur. By vulcanization, 
the manifold applications of this sub- 
stance to human wants are at once in- 
creased a hundred-fold. This rubber 
has definite attractions and repulsions to 
all known chemicals, and will as surely 
exhibit decided relations to all which 
yet may be discovered. Thus a single 
plant, which seemingly filled its place for 
untold ages completely, had positive re- 
lations to humanity, which we may desig- 
nate as prophetic. How completely do 
such fulfilled prophetic relations establish 
the evidences of design in nature! In- 
deed, we may well declare that the 
casual is therefrom entirely extruded. 

I do not purpose to review the whole 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
to indicate the thousand similar marvel- 
ous co-ordinations which exist. I simply 
would suggest, as a fundamental creed, 
that all created forms have just such in- 
terdependences, taking hold of the past, 
the present, and the future; moreover, 
that it is essentially impious -to designate 
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any form in nature as incomplete or of 
little value. 

Human sagacity has so far been able 
to point out but few of these important 
relations. Still, by analogy, we may 
well conclude that the same perfection 
in generals and details exists throughout 
the economy of nature. If this is so, 
how important is it that man should be 
a true husbandman! He must, on every 
side, sedulously seek to preserve what- 
ever he may find in nature, and to ab- 
stain from the reckless waste which so 
largely characterizes the history of our 
present civilization. Let every form of 
animal and vegetable life be scrupu- 
lously preserved, until it has been most 
thoroughly investigated touching all its 
possible relations. It is reasonable to 
suppose that many species have already 
fulfilled their important offices in nature. 
For instance, the more powerful preda- 
tory animals, which seem to have been 
created to counteract the undue multi- 
plication of some species, may have be- 
come unnecessary under the intelligent 
domination of man. 

It is not improbable that many of the 
simpler and cruder vegetables and fruits 
adapted to the infancy of the human race 
have also served their purpose, and are 
no longer necessary in the economy of 
nature. However, if we adopt the motto, 
‘Live, and let live,’’ it may be found 
that many things, against which we now 
are waging a relentless war of extermina- 
tion, should rather be most scrupulously 
fostered. 

The rehabilitation of our forests, and 
the establishment of new ones, can not 
be effected save by the united action and 
well-timed movements of both State and 
National Governments. There should be 
extensive and regular national parks, re- 
served throughout the whole national 
domain. These should be under the di- 
rection of capable naturalists, whose 
duties should be to see to it, that our 
species do not run out, and that the ex- 
cess only is used. Foresters and game- 
keepers should be employed freely to 
watch over these parks, and to take 





charge of their produce. We have ana- 
tive race of foresters—namely, the In- 
dians—with which the nation is at present 
greatly embarrassed. These people might 
be trained to this duty under the super- 
vision of enlightened supervisors, who 
should be all excellent naturalists. 

A solemn and important duty is ours, 
as a civilized and Christian nation, to 
take charge of the aborigines, and force 
them, if necessary, to become purveyors 
to civilization. They certainly do not 
seem to have any bent toward agriculture, 
but they have certainly the most ex- 
traordinary skill in wood-craft. Withsome 
oversight and training, they might be 
made a useful portion of the body politic. 

If, as I have indicated, a due regard to 
the future interests of the nation requires 
that at least one-tenth of our area be de- 
voted to the propagation of forests, an 
abundant range would thereby be af- 
forded to these children of the forest. 
They might then become in truth the 
sturdy, generous, manly race which 
poetry and romance have delighted to 
paint. That such qualities are not en- 
tirely ideal, we have excellent reasons to 
maintain. Let no one think it wild and 
visionary to suggest that these children 
of nature should be returned to our 
midst, and be made honored custodians 
of a great and important interest. I 
would most solemnly invoke all compa- 
triots to the importance of an early atten- 
tion to this matter. The future can not 
take care of itself. We hold our mag- 
nificent territory as a heritage; but as 
custodians in the interest of posterity, 
whose interests are as large as our own. 
Let us see to it that we do not leave be- 
hind us a diminished inheritance. It is 
indisputable that in our keen race for 
present profits, we are rapidly stripping 
our soils of the elements of fertility. 
The strength of the fabled Titan was re- 
doubled each time his feet regained his 
mother earth. It is even so our soil 
must be returned again and again to the 
bosom of nature in order that the strength 
of the mighty mother may be transfused 
into its exhausted veins. Let us prove 
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by practical sagacity, that we are worthy 
of our fair heritage. 
through forethought, that civilization is 
not a mistake in the New World, however 
it may prove itself in the Old. We are, 


Let us demonstrate, | 


most certainly, unworthy the endowment 
of reason, should we fail to exercise it 
in the interests of a near or remote 
posterity. 

GEORGE M. KELLOGG. 





THE ROMAN BATHS. 


N account of the Roman baths sep- 

arates itself into two periods, which, 
for want of better names, may be desig- 
nated the period of the balnez and the 
period of the thermz. The former were 
the simple and unadorned structures of 
the Consulship and Republic, whose only 
object was cleanliness, and whose only 
convenience water. The latter were the 
more costly and extensive establishments 
of a later age, and were furnished with 
every appliance which refined luxury 
could devise and imperial wealth com- 
mand. Baths are as old as rivers. Long 
before either balneze or therme, the lim- 
pid stream was at once labrum and mir- 
ror; the dry sand which lined its shores, 
at once unguent, strigil, andtowel. Thus 
Europa bathed in the Anaurus, Helen 
and her maids in the Eurotas, and even 
the daughter of Egypt’s king bathed 
among the reeds of the Nile. Moreover, 
the intimate connection between cleanli- 
ness and godliness seems to have been 
very early appreciated. The purity of 
the body symbolized, if it did not ac- 
company that soul-purity which even a 
pagan thought a prerequisite to the pro- 
pitiation of offended deity. Lustrations, 
which, at least originally, were purifica- 
tions by ablution in water, became re- 
ligious duties. The neighboring ocean 
furnished the Greek with orthodox salt- 
water for his lustrations, and Romans 
performed them to invoke the favor, as 
well as deprecate the anger, of their 
gods. But natural baths are generally 
cold, and the tender flesh, even of an 
heroic age, shrank from their chilly em- 
brace. 





Only one stream of the Scamander 
flowed with a warm current,— 
“Which hot through scorching rocks was seen to 

rise, 
With exhalations steaming to the skies.” 

Art soon supplied the deficiency of na- 
ture. Ulysses, enumerating the luxuries 
of Circe’s enchanted palace, tells how 


“ An ample vase received the smoking wave,” 


in which he bathed, and while Androm- 
ache waits with painful eagerness the 
coming of Hector from the Trojan walls, 


“ Her fair-haired handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
The bath preparing for her lord’s return.” 


The first public baths of which we 
have any record, were connected with 
the Grecian gymnasia, which came into 
existence with the nation, and which 
were subjects of legal regulation in the 
time of Solon, B. C. 570. These, doubt- 
less, had for their primary object mere 
bodily purity and vigor. We have no 
means of ascertaining when public build- 
ings for bathing were first erected in 
Rome. During the earlier period of 
Roman history, Greek gymnastics had 
already become so corrupted by age that 
the stern Romans looked upon them 
with little favor; perhaps they included 
in one denunciation the gymnasia and 
all their connections. Seneca, however, 
tells us that, in the time of Scipio, struc- 
tures for bathing formed a part of pri- 
vate residences; and the comedies of 
Plautus, who was nearly contemporary 
with Scipio, bear constant reference to 
the public bathing customs. We may 


assume, then, that public balnez were 
at that time in common use. In the age 
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of Crassus, one Sergius Orata is said to 
have discovered the method of prepar- 
ing a sudatory by means of the hypo- 
ciust; and we learn from Cicero that, in 
the last days of the Republic, public and 
private, cold and warm baths, were in 
general use, and adorned with some de- 
gree of taste and luxury. 

The balnez were originally a plebeian 
institution, patricians and men of wealth 
using the private baths, of their own 
houses. But the people “did not long 
enjoy their monopoly. In process of 
time we find even the mother of Augus- 
tus and niece of Czesar using the public 
baths, and emperors and senators did not 
disdain to bathe with the farthing herd. 

Seneca's description of the bath of 
Scipio will give us some idea of these 
public balnez. ‘It was,’ he tells us, 
‘a little bath, contracted and gloomy, 
after ancient usage. For to our fathers 
the bath did not seem warm, unless it 
was somewhat dark. Into this primitive 
bath, light was admitted through narrow 
cracks, rather than windows, that its so- 
lidity might not be impaired.” And the 
philosopher, gloating over the simplicity 
of the good old times, exclaims: “In 
this little corner that man, the terror of 
the Carthaginians, to whom Rome owes 
it that Carthage was ever destroyed, 
bathed a body wearied with rustic toil. 
For he strengthened his muscles by 
labor, and, as was the custom of the 
men of elder days, himself subdued the 
soil." Though more extensive than the 
bath of the sturdy Scipio, the public 
balneze were at first characterized by 
the same republican modesty and lack 
of adornment. They were built, says 
Seneca, ‘“‘for use, not for pleasure.” 
And as in their construction, so in the 
laws which regulated them, the simple 
delicacy of an uncorrupted age was 
manifest. For a father to bathe in the 
presence of his matured son—even for 
more distant relatives to bathe in com- 
pany—was deemed an outrage upon de- 
cency. The malaria of Oriental impu- 
rity and sensual degradation, borne by 
the Eastern breezes across the A°gean, 





while it had pervaded the atmosphere 
of Greece, had not yet reached the La- 
vinian shores. But growing power and 
accumulated wealth corrupted the chas- 
tity of early virtue, until, in the later 
days of the Empire, the Roman baths 
were sometimes made the theater of 
scenes which the pen refuses to record, 
and at which the most abandoned of 
modern sensualists would blush. 

The therme originated, lived, and died 
with the Empire. Opulence and luxury 
had worn off the early Roman antipathy 
to what were deemed the corrupting 
and enervating tendencies of later Greek 
gymnastics, and the thermz became to 
Rome what the gymnasia were to Ath- 
ens. Baths and gymnasia, museums 
and libraries, arcades filled with the 
noblest productions of art, and groves 
adorned with natural beauties, grouped 
on a scale of magnitude and splendor of 
which their remains afford us but a faint 
conception, conspired to place the ther- 
mz, from the time of Agrippa, who first 
gave them to the people, to the time of 
Constantine, among the noblest edifices, 
even of imperial Rome. Augustus, Nero, 
Titus, Domitian, Trajan, successively 
presented the people with new therme, 
each more splendid than those of his 
predecessors; and the baths of Caracalla 
and Diocletian excelled even these in 
the multiplicity and grandeur of their 
arrangements. 

Though differing in detail, the thermze 
were all constructed upon the same gen- 
eral plan, and from the remain which 
exist we are able to form some idea of 
these enormous edifices, which have 
been likened, by wondering historians, 
to provinces. They see:a to have been 
surrounded by a rectangle of exterior 
buildings, some fifteen hundred feet long 
by twelve hundred wide, and inclosing 
a space vast in extent. Within this in- 
closure were temples dedicated to Apollo 
and ésculapius, the tutelary deities of 
the place; private baths, where the ex- 
clusive could enjoy their solitary ablutions, 
and long porticoes of graceful composite, 
or stern old Doric, where the idler 
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lounged and chatted. It also contained 
schools, where rhetoricians declaimed, 
philosophers held subtle disputations, 
and poets recited never-ending verses; 
silent arcades, where men of thought 
might meditate; and libraries, stored 
with all the learning of the past. In 
the center of the exterior rectangle was 
a semicircle of marble seats, rising in 
tiers, from which eager spectators looked 
down upon an arena where the youth 
practiced their manly sports. The cen- 
tral building, fronted by another portico, 
was su:rounded by plane-tree groves 
and shzded walks, enlivened by the 
play of many fountains, and decorated 
with costly statuary. 

Upon entering this building, the bather 
found himself in a large circular vesti- 
bule, supported by enormous columns, 
and over it a roof of copper. Here he 
waited until the signal was given that 
the baths were prepared. Then, passing 
this vestibule, he entered the apodyte- 
rium, or undressing-room, where, unless 
he was rich enough to have an attendant 
slave, he left his clothes, from toga to 
calceus, with one of the capsearii. On 
each side of the vestibule and apodyte- 
rium were four halls, forming a double 
set of cold, tepid, warm, and sweat baths. 
Connected with these were rooms for 
anointing, where the bather anointed 
himself with oils and fragrant unguents. 
If Galen was his family physician, he 
entered first the laconicum, or sudatory. 
In this room, which was heated by the 
fires of the hypocaust beneath, and by 
the hot air inclosed within its hollow 
walls, he lingered awhile, enjoying the 
luxury of a thorough perspiration, and 
then passed into the adjoining calda- 
rium, where a warm bath steamed up 
from a large basin in the center. This 
basin was surrounded by stone steps, 
just below the surface of the water, 
where the bather sat while the warm 
water anid the assiduous efforts of a 
slave, who scraped his body with the 
strigil, removed from it what the perspi- 
ration of the laconicum had ejected. 
Next to the caldarium was the tepida- 





rium, a room of moderate temperature, 
and at each end of which little streams 
of tepid water flowed into alabaster la- 
bra. In this room the bather spent a 
short interval, either in gentle exercise 
or in examining the sculpture and fres- 
coing of the walls, and the curiously in- 
wrought mosaic of the pavement; and 
from it he passed into the frigidarium, 
and, plunging into the piscina, he rev- 
eled in the pleasing sensations of its 
cold, bracing waters. Thence, having 
gone back through the tepidarium into 
one of the clawothesia, and anointed 
himself with sweet-smelling ointments 
until redolent with perfume, he re-en- 
tered the apodyterium, and resumed his 
clothing. 

In the center of the building, and in 
the same line with the apodyterium, was 
a large tepidarium, with circular rooms 
in its four corners, containing either su- 
datories or caldaria. Adjoining this te- 
pidarium, in a position similar to that of 
the apodyterium, wasa monstrous natatio, 
or plunge-bath, some two hundred feet 
long by one hundred in width, lined with 
costly marble, and beneath whose crystal 
waters pouring through the mouths of 
sculptured lions, the party-colored stones 
of the bottom could be clgarly seen. 
Spacious ephebia, or indoor gymnasia, 
lay on either side of the central tepida- 
rium, and flanked the building. Some- 
thing must be said of the Roman bathing 
customs. The bath was always taken 
after exercise and before eating. The 
regular hour for bathing was the eighth, 
about two P. M., which preceded the din- 
ner hour. But the baths were open all 
day, sometimes all night; and some, who 
had nothing else to do, used them three, 
four, even six times inthe day. Probably 
most of the baths built by the emperors 
were entirely ftee. Admission could be 
obtained into any of them for the smallest 
Roman coin. The peculiar whims of 
different persons, or of their medical ad- 
visers, seem to have determined the order 
in which the baths should follow each 
other. 

We have already indicated the order 
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advised by Galen. Many, no doubt, used 
only the natatio, or piscina. During the 
early part of the afternoon, the baths 
must have presented a lively scene. The 
exhalations from the caldarium, of steam 
and sound, the cheerful splashings of the 
piscina, the natatio crowded with athletic 
swimmers, and the exhibitions of manly 
strength and beauty in the ephebia, made 
the thermz a theater of energetic life; 
while the cries gf excited ball-players, 
the groans of those who were exercising 
severely, the splash of swimmers, and 
the plunge of divers, songs, shouts, dis- 
putes, and the persuasive eloquence of 
anxious peddlers, echoed among the 
massive columns with a confused and 
deafening sound. 

To paint the magnificence of the Ro- 
man baths is impossible. Seneca, com- 
plaining bitterly of the effeminacy of his 
time, says: ‘‘ We deem ourselves poverty- 
stricken or miserly, unless the walls of 
our baths glitter with great and precious 
mirrors; unless Alexandrine marbles are 
inlaid with Numidian shells; unless the 
vaulted roofs above us are every-where 
wrought with laborious art, until adorned 
like a painting; unless the Thasian stone, 
once rarely seen even in temples, lines 
our piscinz, into which we plunge bodies 
wasted by excessive sweating; unless the 
water flows through silver mouths. We 
have come to that pitch of luxury that 
we seem unwilling to walk, unless on 
jewels.’ And Seneca’s picture is no ex- 
aggerated one. Troops of frantic cory- 
bantes, and the stately processions of 
Juno, uncouth satyrs and lovely female 
forms, reveling bacchantes and chaste ves- 
tals, scenes from the heroic’age and rep- 
resentations of imperial victories, looked 
down from marble walls upon the bathers ; 
while above them stretched vaulted ceil- 
ings, frescoed with glowing colors; and 
beneath lay pavements whose fine mo- 
saic was curiously wrought into fantastic 
or tasteful traceries. 

Whatever the baths did for Roman 
manners, they doubtless worked well for 
Roman health. The human frame, in its 
delicate structure and liability to varied 





evil, was comparatively little understood 
even by Celsus and Galen. The common 
people relied more on charms and incan- 
tations than on draughts and boluses. But 
the daily exercises, practiced by all classes, 
prevented what could not be healed. In 
Greece, gymnastics formed a branch of 
medical science, and were deemed as 
necessary to preserve health as medicine 
to restore it. The Roman physicians 
prescribed labor as much as physic, and 
Germanicus and Cicero are said to have 
been cured of specific diseases by the use 
of particular exercises. To the poor man 
the daily bath was a real health-giving 
luxury, invigorating his frame and re- 
moving disease through nature’s own 
channels. And, while the rich lazily com- 
pelled, in the sudatoria and warm baths, 
the perspiration and appetite which bodily 
exertion and agricultural toil gave to the 
men of earlier times, the same sudatoria 
and warm baths rooted out the diseases 
implanted by excess. The bath, after the 
feast, did as much to prevent gout as the 
bath before did to create appetite. 

The esthetic tendencies of the thermz 
are not to be lightly esteemed. Setting 
aside the fact that a vigorous mind gen- 
erally dwells in a vigorous body, it is 
hardly possible that galleries and libra- 
ries filled with the best works of art, and 
groves where nature had been trained 
into beautiful forms, could have been 
thrown open to the people without doing 
something tosharpen the appreciation and 
elevate the taste. But in Rome art was 
too intimately associated with despotism 
and with luxury to inspire in the Roman 
mind that independent acuteness which 
made the Greek a natural sophist. The 
luxurious debauchery induced by the 
baths themselves, and which they repre- 
sented, did as much to unnerve and de- 
grade as the artistic beauty of their sur- 
roundings to strengthen and elevate. 

Perhaps this very plastic art, whose 
works were so freely exhibited, devoted, 
as it then was, to the expression of the 
sensual and the physical, kept alive in 
the people that grossness and brutality 
which delighted in the most disgusting 
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forms of vice, and gazed with eagerness 
upon the cruel conflicts of the arena. 
The brutal and the refined are sometimes 
strangely associated. The Roman looked 
calmly down on bloody scenes in grand 
old amphitheaters. The Spaniard is cel- 
ebrated for gallantry and bull-fights. Po- 
litically, the thermz were decidedly 
a democratic institution. Poverty was 
brought into immediate enjoyment of 
the pleasures of wealth. The meanest 
Roman could sit upon marble seats, sur- 
rounded by a scene of pomp and luxury 
which might excite the envy of the kings 
of Asia, and fancy for a while that it was 
all his own. Like the continually recur- 
ring gifts of corn and wine, the thermez 
were the expressed homage of the rich 
for the political power of the poor. 

But democratic as the baths were, they 
became the efficient instruments of tyr- 
anny. They served to keep in subjection 
a lazy and corrupted populace. 
the easy reveling in the comforts of 


riches without the toil which earns them | 


excited that keen sense of individuality 


| Christian slaves. 





which made these gift: to the people 
necessary, it also produced in some the 
indolent apathy, in others the gaping 
gratitude, which made them effectual. 
They were, first, the bribes with which as- 
piring candidates bought popularity; aft- 
erward, they became the hush-money 
with which tyrants bought tk. -ilence of 
the oppressed. The emper - save the 
people bread, baths, and an.pnitheaters, 
and the mutterings of discontent were 
drowned in the clamorous applause of 
the circus, or the confused noise of the 


| therme. 


It is said that some of the most splen- 
did of the Roman baths were built by 
By a species .. retrib- 
utive justice, of which history furnishes 
numerous examples, around and above 
the ruins of these baths, churches now 
rise dedicated to the Christ for whom 


| their builders were persecuted, while the 
While | 


glad Ze Deum, and the mournful J/se- 
vere, wake again the echoes which once 
blended vith the contending voices of the 
Roman therme. J. W. HEATH. 





SATURDAY NIGHT. 


HE work-day week has cast its yoke 
Of troublous toil and careless quest ; 
The lingering twilight’s saffron cloak 
Trails o’er the dreary West ; 
The curfew clock with measured stroke 
Chimes in the hour of rest. 


From fallow fields and woody dells 
The crickets chirp their pleasant lays; 
The kine come up with tinkling bells, 
Through all the loamy ways; 
The buckets dip by busy wells, 
And ruddy ingles blaze. 


His whirling wheel the miller stops; 
The smith his silent anvil leaves; 

His ringing ax the joiner drops; 
No more the weaver weaves; 

His loaded wain the peddler drops 
Beneath the tavern eaves. 


A happy hush, a tranquil balm, 
As if the week-day cark and care 
Were lifted off and left us calm, 
Pervades the quiet air; 
A sense as of a silent psalm, 
A feeling as of prayer. 


For now the night, with soft delay, 
Seems brooding like a tender dove, 

While the last hours of Saturday 
Shut in the homes of love, 

And the sweet Sabbath spans the way 
To holier homes above. 


God help us all! since here below 
Few Saturdays are ours at best, 
. And out of pain and earthly woe 
Few days of Sabbath rest! 
God teach us! that we yet may know 
The Sabbaths of the blest. 
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AY, we were not men,—only boys; 

and not so wise, alas! as we be- 
came afterward through the bitter expe- 
rience of that voyage in a bowl. 

It was a perfect day—the sky a sea of 
tender blue, with fleecy cloud-sails fleck- 
ing it, the trees bowing a gracious assent 
to some whispered message of the breeze, 
the air sweet with the breath of hidden 
flowers, and musical with bird-songs. Va- 
cation had set us free; we had fishing- 
tackle in our hands, and a basket daintily 
packed with Hester’s choicest sand- 
wiches, tarts, and jellies. What more 
could boy-nature ask? Aunt Prue’s dear 
homely face looked out on us from an 
open window. 

“Duke, don’t lie on the damp grass, 
or there will be another attack of neu- 
ralgia. And, boys, be sure to come home 
before the fog settles heavily upon the 
river; it is positively poisonous, and I 
can’t have you all sick at once. Good- 
bye, now, and a pleasant time to you.” 

We were Aunt Prue’s boys—a trio of 
orphaned nephews whom she had adopted 
into her home, her life, and the inmost 
depths of her heart, and whom she and 
old Hester had, for half a score of years, 
done their best to spoil. That day, at 
least, three unclouded faces turned to her. 

“All right, auntie. Good-bye.” 

Along the quiet street of the sleepy old 
town we passed, across sandy roads that 
the sunshine seemed trying to turn into 
grains of gold, down within sight of the 
sparki.ag river, and then—it must have 
been the voice that found its way into 
Paradise and tempted Eve with an apple, 
that suggested lemons to us that day. 
Karl caught the whisper. 

“©O, lemons! we shall be sure to want 
some.” 

‘Fortunate thing you thought of it in 
time,” said Duke, halting. ‘‘ We can get 
them at 'Zekiel’s,” 

’Zekiel Green's little dingy sign hung 


just across the way, and ’Zekiel’s larger, 
Vor. XXXV.—2 





dingier self was visible through the open 
door. He was leaning on the counter as 
we entered. He was nearly always lean- 
ing on the counter, and kept the articles 
most frequently in demand lying near 
him, that he might not have to move 
from his favorite position. The small 
grocery supported him, in every sensc of 
the word. 

‘‘Lemons,”’ said ’Zekiel, lazily. ‘‘Wa-al, 
yes; I’ve got some. Prime lot, too, I 
call ’em. Lemme see where they air,” 
shifting a little on to one elbow, and run- 
ning his eyes over the shelves. “I like to 
know where to put my hands on a thing 
‘fore I start for it—best way, hey? Goin’ 
to the cove a-fishin’ ?”’ 

“Yes,”” Karl answered, perching him- 
self on a barrel, and awaiting 'Zekiel’s 
slow movements. 

“Clare I'd like to go myself if 'twasn’t 
so exertin’ like, and if I had time—there’s 
the rub. You boys don’t know what it 
is to be tied down to business.” 

“It always does seem as if you were 
tied down,”’ condoled Duke, mischiev- 
ously. 

““Yes,”” answered ’Zekiel, uncon- 
sciously. Then, having discovered the 
lemons, he cautiously, and with no un- 
seemly haste, transferred the box that 
contained them to the counter, and re- 
suming his accustomed attitude, pro- 
ceeded deliberately to select and wrap in 
paper the desired number. ‘It'll be 
shady and cool at the cove. Fine old 
place, that is—leastways it was in yer 
gran’father’s time; it’s kinder ruinated 
now. I wonder what he could ha’ done 
with his money?’ continued ’Zekiel, 
dropping the parcel, and meditatively 
surveying his thumbs. 

““ Whose money ?’’ I questioned. 

“Why, yer gran’father’s. Folks al- 
ways ‘lowed he had ‘consid’able; but 
when he died, it did n’t seem to be no- 
where. And your great aunt,—she was 
one of the kind that never tells a word, 
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and she didn’t say nothin’ about it; 
though, to be sure, she could n't, seein’ 
she was took with paralysis at last, and 
could n’t move nor speak.” 

“‘T wonder what made people think 
there was much money?” said Duke, 
lingering. 

“O, wa’al, a good many things, off an’ 
on. He'd been a sea-captain, and there 
was other things that I don’t rightly rec- 
ollect. There’s curious events in this 
world. But when I think about the old 
captain, someway that’s always the p’int 
I stick at,—what could he ha’ done with 
his money ?”’ 

“‘Swallowed it, probably'’’ laughed 
Karl, carelessly; and, taking our pur- 
chase, we turned away. 

But when we had pushed out from the 
gray pier, passed under the shadowy arch 
of the bridge, and rowed up the river 
until the noise of the town died away, and 
only the bright rippling water was around 
us, that last question lingered dreamily. 
We were far enough out of the world to 
be beyond reach of its hard facts; all 
things seemed possible between that 
sunny sky and river. 

“What a queer old story it would 
make!’ said Duke, breaking a long si- 
lence. 

“And what if it were not a story, but 
true?’’ I answered, not needing to ask his 
meaning. 

“Who knows ?—if we could only find 
the end to it,’’ Karl added. 

We began to speculate and wonder, idly 
enough, about the matter, as we sailed; 
and our talk presently drifted into a sea 
of “Arabian Night”’ visions and Austra- 
lian adventures magnificently boundless. 
We were quite at the other side of the 
globe by the time we had-reached the 
cove, and drawn our little boat upon the 
beach. The shore of the small inlet was 
a pleasant but solitary spot. Trees grew 
almost to the water’s edge in some places, 
and farther back, surrounded by its neg- 
lected grounds, stood the old stone house 
that had been cur grandfather’s. Around 


the curve of the river, at the foot of a | 


rugged hill, was a tiny village of coal- 





miners’ huts; but they were not visible 
from the cove where the grim old man- 
sion held its lonely state. 

It had been a fine place once, but 
proved of little present value. No one 
cared to live there; so it could not be 
rented. Neither, for the same reason, 
could it be readily sold. But we boys 
took great delight in it, and felt a pleasant 
sense of proprietorship, since it belonged 
to our family, and prospectively to us. 
We had often taken shelter in its wide 
hall from storms, had kindled many fires 
on its old hearthstones, and we used it 
generally as a dining-place on our fishing 
and nutting excursions. We carried our 
basket there now, passing up the narrow 
path overgrown with vines and shrub- 
bery, and unlocking the heavy, weather- 
stained door. Once inside, we lingered. 

“No use of being in a hurry; let us 
rest awhile,”’ said Duke, throwing himself 
upon the floor, and meditatively surveying 
the apartment. 

The rooms had been divested of most 
of their furniture long before; only a few 
articles, too cumbrous or of too little value 
to pay for removal, remained. We had 
examined these often. The tall desk had 
served for a chariot, and the large side- 
board for a hiding-place in many a child- 
ish game; but we scrutinized them more 
carefully now. 

‘“‘ Suppose we search the old place, and 
see what we can find,” said Karl, hesitat- 
ing a little to put our common thought 
into words. Once spoken, however, it 
seemed transformed from a shadowy 
ghost into something real and tangible, 
and we began our exploration’ eagerly, 
though gayly and with many a jest. 
Closets were opened, old drawers pulled 
out, and the dust brushed from many a 
nook and cranny that had been undis- 
turbed for years. By and by, from a nar- 
row shelf, a bit of paper, yellow with age, 
soiled and torn, fluttered down to our 
feet. 
| “Something in a lady’s handwriting— 
| recipe for pickles, I expect,’’ laughed 
Karl, straightening out the fragment. 
But in a moment his eyes were riveted 
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upon it, and his brows knitted as though 
trying to decipher its meaning. 

“Any thing interesting in the preserve 
line?’ questioned Duke, watching him. 

“Come and see what you fellows can 
make of this,” answered Karl, slowly, 
the puzzled look still in his eyes. 

It appeared to have been a letter or 
message of some kind; but address and 
signature were missing, and the sheet had 
been torn lengthwise, so that not a single 
sentence remained entire. The discon- 
nected bits were legible enough, written 
in a stiff, cramped, old-fashioned hand. 

“If my nephews will look— 
they can find a— 
has been in the family— 
of great value to— 
must soon leave it— 
used by my descendants—”’ 

Duke turned the paper, and found a 
name faintly traced upon the other side,— 
“Annie.”” That might have been part of 
a signature: we could not tell. 

“That was our great-aunt’s name,” 
said Duke, musingly. ‘If she wrote this, 
then the ‘nephews’ must have been your 
father and mine, Max. I wonder what 
it was about.” 

Who could answer? A strange sensa- 
tion crept over us, sitting there in the 
desolate house, pondering that scrap of 
writing, penned doubtless by a hand that 
was only dust now. What had the com- 
munication been? Why had it failed to 
reach those for whom it was intended? 
Was it something that a palsied tongue 
had afterward tried vainly to repeat? 
The garrulous grocery-man’s story took 
new shape and coloring with this myste- 
rious hint in our hand, and from thence- 
forth the old place seemed always guard- 
ing a secret that we were trying to force 
from it. 

““*Look’ where? ‘find’ what?’ I 
spoke my thought aloud, and Duke an- 
swered it slowly. 

“Something ‘of great value’ that she 
wanted her ‘descendants to use.’ We are 
not likely to use it, unless we can dis- 
cover what it is, and where; but we will 
do that, if it is possible.” 





“T should n’t think any paper of im- 
portance would have been tossed about 
so carelessly,”’ said Karl. 

‘“Who knows where it has been, or 
how it came here?” rejoined Duke, fold- 
ing up the scrap, and carefully placing it 
in his wallet. ‘‘We will keep it, and see 
what comes of it.” 

What came of it that day was, that 
our fishing-rods lay where we had first 
thrown them, neglected for hours, while 
we wandered about, examining tiny 
mounds in the garden and lawn, hollows 
in the trees, and crevices in the cellar- 
walls, until the sun sank low, and dusky 
shadows came stealing in and took pos- 
session of the place; then we went back 
té our boat, and, pushing out, floated 
down the river, tired, discontented, and 
silent. 

“Clare, yer like dem Galilee fisher- 
men, what toiled all de night, an’ took 
nuffin’,’”’ commented Hester, lifting our 
empty basket, and bestowing a wondering 
glance upon us. 

‘We did n't find any thing worth tak- 
ing,’’ Duke answered, briefly. 

Aunt Prue’s eyes were heavy that 
night with the pain that was throbbing 
in her temples. She tried to hide it, 
fancying that we were weary and dis- 
pirited with our unsuccessful fishing ex- 
cursion; but she was obliged to bid us 
good-night early, and we, who usually 
counted the long evening with her our 
greatest pleasure, were glad to be left 
free to seek old Hester in the kitchen. 
Questioning Hester was a work requiring 
time and patience. We did not wish her 
to suspect our motive, and we cautiously 
mentioned our sailor grandfather, and 
the days when the cove was tenanted. 

Hester was in one of her talkative 
moods, and seized upon the subject read- 
ily enough; but the result was an odd 
mingling together of personal reminis- 
cences, old stories, and queer moral re- 
flections; for Hester had her own ideas 
of making her conversation ‘“’structive 
to de you’ful mind,” as she expressed it. 
‘She told us every thing that we did n’t 
want to know, and nothing that we did,” 
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Duke declared impatiently, when we had 
left her in despair. 

‘“We shall have to depend upon our- 
selves; but we won't give it up yet,” we 
said to each other. 

Again and again we renewed our 
search, fruitlessly; yet our faith in our 
final success deepened. It was a fever 
that burned more and more fiercely in 
our veins as the days went by. Ordi- 
nary plans and pursuits lost their interest. 
It was useless to talk of our preferences 
for mercantile or professional life in the 
old way, when we might at any hour 
come into possession of wealth that 
would change all our plans. Karl's book- 
keeping and penmanship were neglected, 
and Duke’s geology only saved from 
oblivion by the partial excuse it afforded 
for some of our many absences and 
explorations. 

It required many trips to examine mi- 
nutely so large a house, and search the 
grounds with any thing like thorough- 
ness; and this we had fully resolved upon 
doing. Visions of the hidden treasure 
haunted us constantly, and ordinary pos- 
sessions seemed contemptible in the light 
of our vague, wild dreams. Those must 
have been hard days for Aunt Prue. 
Her step was slower than usual that 
Summer, her cheek paler than it had 
ever been before; but we gave little 
thought to it. Her light-hearted, affec- 
tionate, boyish boys had disappeared. We 
were restless, discontented, and moody; 
and she must have grieved and marveled 
at the sudden change, and missed us 
sorely in many a lonely hour: for we 
seized upon every available plea to es- 
cape from the home she had made so 
pleasant for us. There were few long 
talks with her then; no more of the old 
merry hours; her wistful eyes and gen- 
tle suggestions were unheeded. Sunny- 
haired Karl, the most tender-hearted of 
us all, was troubled. 

‘Boys, we are worrying Aunt Prue to 
death, with all this. She doesn’t say 
much; it is n’t her way; but it 's troub- 
ling her all the same; and she is n’t 
strong this year, either.” 





“She is n’t well,” Duke answered, 
half impatiently, half remorsefully. “We 
can 't do any thing just now; but if we 
find what we are looking for, we will all 
go off somewhere, for change and rest. 
That is what she needs—dear old Aunt 
Prue!” 

With all our expedients and excuses, 
we could not frequent the cove as con- 
stantly as we wished, without exciting 
too much notice and inquiry, and we 
finally adopted the plan of visiting it at 
night—clambering from a chamber-win- 
dow out upon the sloping roof of a back 
piazza, and slipping down one of the 
pillars; and then away to row up the 
river, and steal back again in the gray 
of the early morning. It was little won- 
der that we were growing worn, gloomy, 
and irritable. 

“‘If only we could find the other half 
of that paper to explain the whole thing, 
and then get Aunt Prue off somewhere 
for a good long rest, I’d be thankful,” 
I muttered, as we pushed our boat away 
from the shore and out into the river, 
one moonlight night. 

It was such a night as many before 
had been, warm and close, and we were 
weary. A toilsome, unsuccessful night, 
too; for all our skill failed to detect any 
hidden drawers or sliding panels, any 
concealed treasure in floor or wall. If 
the old house had its secret, it kept it 
well. After an hour or two, the stillness 
was broken by a sudden sweeping gust 
of wind, followed by a heavy peal of 
thunder, and Duke’s voice summoned 
us hurriedly. 

“Max! Karl! We must be off at 
once! There ’s a storm coming up, and 
it will never do to be weather-bound 
here; besides, we may be missed at 
home.” 

We hastened our departure, and were 


speedily in the boat, but not soon enough ~ 


to escape the storm that had come up 
unnoticed. Drops of rain began to fall 


‘before we left the shore, and dense, black 


clouds shrouded the sky above our heads. 
Suddenly a vivid, fearful flash rent the 
darkness, and seemed to wrap us in a 
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sheet of fire, while a deafening peal of 
thunder shook the earth and heavens. 
Stunned and blinded, we dropped our 
oars for a moment, then recovering our 
senses pushed forward again, while flash 
after flash, peal after peal, followed each 
other in quick succession. On through 
the gloom, with the rain beating upon us, 
we rowed, scarcely speaking a word, our 
eyes bent upon the dark water before us, 
when an exclamation of amazement and 
dismay burst from Karl’s lips. 

“O, the cove! Look!” 

A gleam of lightning revealed his white, 
excited face turned shoreward, and fol- 
lowing his glance we saw a slender spire 
of flame shoot up from the roof of the 
old house, and grow broader and higher 
even as we looked. Involuntarily we 
dropped our oars, though in the midst of 
that terrible storm, and let the boat drift 
at will while we gazed. That first fiery 
shaft had pierced the building imme- 
diately after we left it, and the dry floors 
and wainscoting had ignited rapidly. 
The flames were soon holding a wild 
revel there—whirling and dancing in mad 
glee, glaring forth at the windows, burst- 
ing through the roof, and throwing a red 
glow far down over the water. 

We could only watch—no help could 
reach it; and all our homeward way was 
illuminated by the lurid light that not all 
the drenching rain could drown. 

“I’m afraid the storm or the fire will 
have wakened Aunt Prue; she will be 
wild if she misses us,’’ Karl said, hasten- 
ing forward as soon as we stepped upon 
the shore. 

Lights were moving to and fro in the 
house we had left so silent; and before 
we had time to fear or question, old Hes- 
ter came and sat down in the doorway, 
crossing her arms upon her breast, and 
rocking to and fro. As she saw us, she 
broke into a little cry: ‘‘O, dem poor 
boys, done been to look at de fire, an’ 
dunno what’s happened ye; dat bressed 
saint gone home fru de: wind an’ de 
storm !” 

Duke pushed past her with blanched 





cheek, and we followed him into the room 
where two or three neighbors were con- 
versing in low whispers, and where Aunt 
Prue was lying, her plain, worn face 
grown wondrously beautiful under the 
touch of an eternal peace. Even so, 
quietly sleeping, Hester had found her 
half an hour before. 

O, hidden treasure! what was all 
that the wide world held beside this 
which we had lost—this that had silently 
slipped away from us while we so madly 
pursued the other? 

Days afterward, looking listlessly over 
some papers that required examining and 
arranging, Duke paused over a little yel- 
low scrap, folded around a broken ring, 
smoothed it out, and motioned us to look, 
while he drew from his pocket and placed 
beside it the mysterious bit of writing he 
had carried so long. The page was com- 
plete, and easily read. 

“‘I shall be greatly pleased if my neph- 
ews will look in Boston, and see if they 
can find a cream-pitcher to match my 
pink china bowl. It has been in the 
family many years, and so is of great 
value to me. I must soon leave it to 
others, and I should like to have it used 
by my descendants; but I am afraid a 
single piece will be banished from their 
tables on account of its oddity, and I wish 
to find something to match it. 

“‘ ANNIE SHIRLEY.” 

That was all—just an old woman’s 
whim about a bit of china—and in that 
fragile bow! we had drifted out on such a 
wide sea of discontent, disobedience, and 
unavailing grief. I had my wish; the 
paper was explained, and Aunt Prue 
had gone to a better country for a long 
and perfect rest. But in what a strange 
light our answered prayers sometimes 
stand! 

Over our buried treasure, grasses and 
forget-me-nots have grown for years; but 
daily in the city’s crowded streets I am 
jostled by men who, neglecting family 
and home ia their eagér haste for wealth, 
are setting forth on the same wild voyage. 

KaTE W. HAMILTON. 
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VITTORIA COLONNA. 


id by some possibility or other the six- 
teenth century were to be blotted 
out from the history of the past, what a 
blank would remain to us! what a rec- 
ord of glorious deeds that firé’the heart 
and warm the blood would be forever 
lost to us! And, it.must be confessed, 
there were many things which might well 
be allowed to sink into oblivion. With- 
out a knowledge of that wonderful cent- 
ury, the significance of many things now 
perfectly clear and plain to us would be 
but incomprehensible enigmas. In order 
more fully to realize the stirring spirit of 
those times, we must remember that the 
latter part of the century immediately 
preceding had witnessed some remark- 
able changes. The invention of print- 
ing, the fall of the Eastern Empire, and 
the discovery of a New World, had pre- 
pared the way for still greater events. 
The old order of things was breaking up; 
thought, which had long been in bondage, 
was asserting its right to be heard. Con- 
science, that most inestimable prerogative 
of mankind, won for itself some victories, 
though at the price of blood. In short, 
there was an upheaval of all society in 
Europe; and the seed was then planted, 
the fruits of which have not yet all been 
gathered. It was a Renaissance in more 
senses than one. And then the men and 
women who figured in that eventful cent- 
ury—the actors in the reai life-drama— 
they were kings and queens, Popes and 
emperors, soldiers and statesmen, poets 
and philosophers, artists and reformers. 
In what picturesque guise they appear to 
us now, toned down by the mellow tints 
of three intervening centuries! 

It is not a titular sovereign with whom 
I have now to do; but one who reigned 
by virtue of her worth alone, a very 
queen among women. A rare combina- 
tion of circumstances had bestowed upon 
her birth, rank, beauty, and the very 
highest qualities of heart and mind. But 
‘all these did not exempt her from the 





ordinary iot of man. Trouble and afflic- 
tion were hers in no small measure; so 
that she was as eminent for her sorrows 
as for her virtues. 

Vittoria, Marchesa di Pescara, was a 
daughter of the princely house of the 
Colonnas, between whom and their fierce 
rivals, the Orsinis, there raged for cent- 
uries the most deadly hatred. The whole 
history of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is filled with the records of their 
feuds and their struggles for supremacy. 
Petrarch, as it would be expected of him, 
belonging to, or sympathizing, as he did, 
with the Ghibelline party, celebrates the 
praises of the Colonnas. 

Vittoria’s parents were Fabrizzio, High 
Constable of Naples, and Anna di Monte- 
feltro, daughter of the Duke of Urbino. 
She, the youngest of six, was born at the 
Castle of Marino, in 1490. Her child- 
hood here must have been a happy one; 
for we find in her later poetry many ex- 
pressions of tender attachment to this 
place. Ferdinand of Aragon, King of 
Naples, in whose armies Fabrizzio had 
signalized himself, was anxious to bring 
about a marriage between the Colonna 
family and that of the Marquis of Pescara, 
in order to bind them still more closely 
to his service. Accordingly, when Vitto- 
ria was but four years old she was be- 
trothed to Ferdinand Francesco d’ Avalos, 
son and heir of Alphonso, Marquis of 
Pescara, who was her senior by one year. 
Her education was partly carried on with 
his, under the direction of his widowed 
aunt, Costanza, Duchess of Francavilla, 
on the island of Ischia. Here, sur- 
rounded by the gentle influences of this 
most lovely spot, their tastes and char- 
acters were developed, and the founda- 
tion laid of that romantic attachment 
which outlasted death itself, and for- 


‘ever preserved the name of Vittoria as 


a model of conjugal faithfulness. When 
still very young she showed the same 
modesty and sweetness of manner for 
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which she was afterward so remark- 
able. Classical culture was then the rage 
and fashion among the nobility of the 
Court of Naples, as well as in the luxuri- 
ous halls of the Medicis at Florence. 
Vittoria could not help being affected by 
the tastes and literary ardor of the times; 
and added to this, too, was the fact that, 
while she possessed talents of no mean 
order, Costanza, who was one of the 
most cultured women of the age, knew 
how to train and develop them. 

The graces of her person and her mind, 
the charm of her manners, together with 
the distinctions of birth and fortune, drew 
around her hosts of suitors eager to claim 
her hand. Among the most illustrious 
of these were the Dukes of Savoy and 
Braganza, one of whom besought the in- 
tervention of the Pope to secure the prize 
which he so ardently coveted. But gil 
their efforts were unavailing. That love 
which so many sought for had long ago 
been transferred to one whom she had 
been accustomed from her earliest years 
to regard as her future husband,—a love 
which burned passionately long after its 
object was dust and ashes, and kept his 
name alive to many who would have 
never known him save as the husband of 
Vittoria. To escape from the importu- 
nities of these wooing admirers, Vittoria 
was married to Francesco while yet in 
her seventeenth year. The nuptual cer- 
emony was celebrated at Naples with all 
the splendor and magnificence befitting 
the high rank of both parties. One of 
Vittoria’s biographers details with gossip- 
ing minuteness the costliness of the wed- 
ding-gifts, the length of the trains, and 
the color of the dresses. It seems Vit- 
toria, like Dante’s Beatrice, was partial 
to red. The young couple, after the 
feastings and rejoicings were over, retired 
to the island of Ischia, which formed 
part of the estate of the young marquis, 
who had now, by the death of his father, 
succeeded to the title. Here, for a period 
of four years, under the purple skies and 
amid the verdure-covered rocks of Ischia, 
their life was one of almost Arcadian 
happiness. 





In 1510, the armies of the Venetians, 
the Pope, and of Ferdinand of Naples, 
united for the purpose of expelling the 
French from Italy. Here was scope for 
the military talents and enterprising spirit 
of the young marquis, and he ardently 
longed for an opportunity to display his 
valor. Vittoria tearfully surrendered her 
claim to him, now that duty called him, 
though no doubt she wished to see him 
in his true position in the world. Upon 
his departure for the field of action, among 
other tokens of her love for him she pre- 
sented him with a standard wrought by 
her own hands, and a pavilion, over the 
entrance of which, in embroidered letters, 
were the words, ‘‘ Vunguam minus otio- 
sus, guam cum otiosus erat.’ There were 
also some branches of palm, as a sign 
that he should return crowned with vic- 
tory. However, these bright anticipations 
seemed at first destined to be blighted, 
as in the first years of the war the allied 
armies were repeatedly defeated. 

At the battle of Ravenna, 1512, Pescara 
was taken prisoner, and he, together with 
the Cardinal de Medicis, afterward Leo 
X, was detained for some time at Milan. 
To while away the tedium of his captiv- 
ity he composed, and sent to his wife, 
‘Dialogue d’Amore;”’ while she, in her 
retreat at rocky Ischia, in turn, indited a 
poetical epistle to him. These effusions, 
while of no high order of merit as poet- 
ical compositions, are an indication of 
their mutual dispositions and feelings, 
and display great delicacy and purity of 
sentiment. This captivity was not of 
long duration; but for the next twelve 
years, which were among the busiest and 
most eventful of that eventful century, 
the young husband and wife were not 
allowed many opportunities for enjoying 
the society of each other. It was only 
at long intervals that the soldier could 
tear himself away from the duties of his 
command, to snatch the luxury of a little 
repose with Vittoria in her peaceful seclu- 
sion at Ischia. But these reunions, brief 
as they were, served to keep alive in 
their bosoms the ardor of their youthful 
love. 
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During the absence of her husband, 
Vittoria spent her time alternately at 
Naples and Ischia, and occupied herself 
in the assiduous cultivation of her mind. 
She pursued her classic studies, and espe- 
cially the study of Tuscan literature, of 
which she was particularly fond. She 
found time besides to write a number of 
sonnets, in which she celebrates her hus- 
band’s fame, and says that, if she can 
not be the mother of sons to keep alive 
his name, she will, at least, incite him to 
great and noble deeds. She adopted the 
nephew of Pescara, who afterward be- 
came his heir, and who showed, in his 
subsequent career, the result of her pa- 
tient and loving care, and her gentle tact 
and influence. In the meantime, Pescara 
was winning a name for himself, and had 
been made one of the chief commanders of 
the imperial armies. He was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the total overthrow 
of the French forces at Pavia, in 1525, 
which gave occasion for that memorable 
letter written by Francis I to his mother, 
“Tout est perdu fors l’honneur,”” which 
has since passed into a proverb, although 
that is not precisely what Francis wrote. 
Pescara was the idol of the hour. His 
soldiers yielded him the most unbounded 
admiration and devotion. Bold, gener- 
ous, and daring, he won the hearts of 
his brave, rough men, and they would 
have followed whithersoever he would 
lead. 

At this time there existed a party in It- 
aly favorable to throwing off the yoke of 
Charles V, and they promised the King- 
dom of Naples to Pescara for his aid and 
countenance. Proud, high-strung, and 
impulsive, and feeling that his services 
had not met with the consideration they 
deserved from his imperial master; flat- 
tered, too, and dazzled at the idea of 
possessing kingly power, which seemed 
indeed almost within his grasp, he, for a 
moment, wavered in his allegiance to the 
emperor, and lent himself to the scheme. 
He wrote to Vittoria, begging her to de- 
cide for him. It was his wish, he said, 
to place her on a throne which she would 
so eminently adorn by her high qualities. 





But her sensitive soul, keenly alive to the 
smallest taint of dishonor, took alarm at 
once. She implored him not to barter 
his allegiance for a kingdom. For her 
part, she would rather be the wife of a 
man with a spotless name than sit on the 
proudest throne in Europe. The con- 
spiracy came to naught. 

The wounds which Pescara had re- 
ceived at Pavia, added to exposure, im- 
prudence in drinking water, and, no 
doubt, unquiet thoughts, hastened his 
death. He sent for his wife to join him 
at Milan; and she, with all the speed pos- 
sible, set out on her journey thither. 
She had proceeded no farther than Vi- 
terbo, when a courier met her with intelli- 
gence of his death. The shock was so 
great that she fainted away, and for a long 
time remained in such a stupor as to give 
rise to alarming fears for her reason and 
her life. After this violent excess of grief 
was over, she retired, broken-hearted, to 
the Convent of San Silvestro in Capite, 
in Rome, which had been founded for 
the- use of the daughters of the Colonna 
family. She entered this convent with 
the design of putting on the religious 
habit; but the Pope, Clement VII, sent a 
brief to the abbess forbidding her, under 
pain of the greater excommunication, to 
allow Vittoria to take the veil; but to 
offer her all temporal and spiritual con- 
solations. After remaining here some 
time, she went to Ischia, now doubly en- 
deared to her as the early home of her 
Pescara, and also where she too had 
spent so many happy hours with him. 
Here, for several years, she dwelt con- 
stantly upon his memory, and writing 
those poems which called forth the en- 
thusiastic praises of Ariosto. Speaking 
of her ‘‘sweet style,’’ he says, ‘“‘And bet- 
ter know I none.”’ He ranks her higher 
than all those heroines of antiquity, Lao- 
damia, Portia, Evadne, Arria, and Argia, 
who courted death and burial with their 
lords. 

“How much more fame is to Vittoria due 
That from dull Lethe and the river’s shore 
Which nine times hems the ghosts, to upper light 


Has dragged her lord in death and fate’s despite.” 
—Orl. Furioso, c. xxxvii, st. 19. 
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Artemisia built a sepulcher for her 
dead hero; therefore Vittoria is to be 
accounted greater,— 

« By so much greater as it is more brave 

To raise the dead than lay them in the grave.” 

—C. xxxvii, st. 18: Rose's Tr. 

She seemed, in common with all oth- 
ers who have sustained some deep grief, 
to take delight in keeping alive her sor- 
row by constantly dwelling upon it, and 
by recapitulating the virtues and excel- 
lencies of her husband, who, although 
dead, still lived to her and in her 
heart. In answer to those who re- 
peatedly aspired to her hand, she said 
she would remain a true wife to him who 
still had possession of all her thoughts. 
Trollope sneeringly remarks that ‘‘some 
monstrous illusion must have obscured 
Vittoria’s mind and judgment,”’ and that 
her glorification and apotheosis of ‘‘the 
late cavalry captain’’ was merely brought 
out for effect, and formed a part of her 
stock in trade for the manufacture of 
poetry. He intimates pretty plainly that 
Pescara was not worth all the sorrow 
and devotion lavished upon his mem- 
ory. True, Pescara’s character, like that 
of many others who have been obliged 
to run the gauntlet of public opinion, 
does not appear to advantage, when 
viewed in the cross lights of contending 
historians. Some of these declare that 
he was gloomy, haughty, and treacher- 
ous; while others claim for him the pos- 
session of the rarest virtues: and surely 
the man who could inspire such a woman 
as Vittoria Colonna with so deep and 
abiding an affection could not have been 
intrinsically wicked or ignoble. 

As years elapsed, the struggle with her 
sorrow became less severe, and her mind, 
purified and exalted by the very violence 
of her grief, rose to nobler themes, and 
sought the consolation only to be found 
in religion; and the excellency of her 
poetry, as it had a higher source, rose 
higher. Her Rime Spirituale have been 
much admired, especially the sonnet on 
Good Friday. In these poems she ac- 
knowledges that her long-cherished grief 
has perhaps led her to neglect the Cre- 





ator for the creature, and resolves hence- 
forth to dedicate her powers and gifts to 
God’s glory. 

At this period of her life she numbered 
among her friends all the good and 
great men of the time; and her house at 
Ischia was the resort of all who were 
estimable for their worth or talents. 
Poets, scholars, literati, artists, and eccle- 
siastics corresponded with her, and all 
bore tribute to the excellence of her char- 
acter, and her gracious, gentle demeanor. 
Bernardo Tasso, the father of his still more 
celebrated son, Torquato, was one of her 
warmest admirers. She had befriended 
him in his sorest need, and had given to 
him that assistance which she so readily 
tendered to all in affliction. Among 
others who were proud to be reckoned 
her friends, were the poets Marini and 
Galleazzodi Tarsia, and the witty and 
versatile Aretino, the noted prototype of 
the modern “¢terateur. She was still a 
woman of surpassing loveliness; what 
she had lost in youthful bloom, she had 
gained in the higher beauty of grace and 
expression. Her features were of the 
Roman type, with that mobility which be- 
tokened a poetical temperament. Her 
hair was of that rare shade in Italy, but 
which is so frequently seen in pictures by 
the old masters—a pure golden color, and 
which is consequently so much admired. 
All the wealth of exaggerated epithets 
and superlatives of which the Italian 
alone is capable, was exhausted, and yet 
failed to do justice to the peerlessness 
of her beauty, if we may credit but half 
of what was written in its praise. 

But above all mere personal beauty 
was the charm of her manner. Digni- 
fied without being severe, winning and 
gentle without being frivolous, she drew 
all hearts to her by the power of that 
“love diffusive” which reigned in all her 
looks, words, and actions. She seemed 
to possess some fascination which was as 
subtle as it was indefinable. I feel that 
it would be unjust to class Vittoria Co- 
lonna with those celebrated ladies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the Mesdames de Maintenon, de Sévigné, 
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de Krudener, Recamier, and de Staél, 
with whom she is sometimes compared. 
Their salons were resorted to by the great, 
the titled, the intellectual; there was wit, 
gayety,vivacity, and brilliancy of thought; 
and although the tone of their society did 
not degenerate into levity or frivolity, 
there was something forced and artificial 
about it—an absence of that clear, calm, 
earnest, yet cheerful spirit which charac- 
terized the circle of which Vittoria was 
the center. It lacked that elevated relig- 
ious tone which represses all petty jeal- 
ousies and self-seeking, and which is an 
epitome of that virtue so highly eulogized 
by the apostle. There was no self-asser- 
tion in Vittoria’s nature. Her quick, 
instinctive sympathy, ever ready to do 
justice to the half-concealed beauties 
and excellencies of another’s character, 
sought to draw them out without that 
vanity which would then prompt to put 
self foremost. Her presence alone was 
a benediction. 

In 1536, we hear of the marchesa at 
Naples, in sympathy with the promulga- 
tors of the new ideas in religion; and 
her name is incidentally mentioned in 
connection with that of Valdez, the Ne- 
apolitan reformer. Before the close of 
this year, while on her way to pay a visit to 
the court of Ferrara, she turned aside on 
her journey for a short stay at Rome, 
where Charles V paid her the honor of a 
visit at the house of her relative. Her- 
cules was the reigning Duke of Ferrara 
at this time. His wife, the intimate 
friend of Vittoria, was René, the daughter 
of Louis XII of France, and mother of 
that Leonore d’Este whose beauty struck 
the soul of poor Tasso with madness, 
and to whose influence over him we owe 
some of the most impassioned strains. 
René’s life was a sad one, both in her 
husband and her children. Hercules 
treated her with great cruelty, on account 
of her obnoxious opinions with respect 
to the reformed doctrines; and he de- 
prived her for some years of the society 
of her children and confidential servants, 
making her virtually a prisoner in her 
own palace. After his death she returned 





to France, where she openly joined the 
ranks of the Reformers. Some writer 
calls René of France, Margaret of Na- 
varre, and Vittoria, the Marchesa di 
Pescara, a Triumvirate. I do not know 
how he regards them, unless it be as 
touching their eminent worth, their ac- 
ceptance of the new faith, and their great 
sorrows. 

While Vittoria was at Ferrara she en- 
joyed with keenest zest the congenial so- 
ciety then assembled there. It was at 
this time her distinguished friend, Cardi- 
nal Ghiberto, of Verona, sent his secre- 
tary with a message to induce Vittoria to 
visit Verona. The Cardinal Bembo, in 
writing to a friend some years after, said 
that the people of Ferrara were highly 
incensed—nay, were ready to stone him— 
for so much as wishing to deprive them 
of the brightest ornament of their court. 
About this time, too, she formed a proj- 
ect of going to visit the Holy Land, but 
was dissuaded from it by her relative, the 
Marchesa di Vasto, on account of her 
delicate health. She returned to Rome 
in 1537. 

People of all classes vied with each other 
in proffering her the most affectionate 
and exalted homage. The journey from 
place to place had something of the ap- 
pearance of a triumphal procession, and 
her arrival at Rome was hailed as an 
event of no common interest. And now 
began her acquaintance with Michdel 
Angelo, which was to exercise the most 
benign influence over the whole of his 
future life, social and religious, and was 
to be the source of the most refined 
pleasure to her. She was just such a 
woman as was fitted to bring out the 
many virtues hidden beneath the seem- 
ingly rugged nature of M. Angelo. Stern 
and unbending as he sometimes was,—in 
her society, under the influence of her 
gentle, sympathetic moods, won over by 
her most exquisite tact, the grand old 
genius unburdened his soul to her, and, 
forgetting the harsh rebuffs of the rude 
world without, became the cheerful, ge- 
nial companion. So thoroughly earnest 
as he was by nature, his religious feelings 
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were quickened and intensified, and he 
became a most devout Christian. 

While Vittoria remained in Rome, and, 
in the intervals of her absence, while she 
took up her abode at Orvieto and Viterbo, 
he must have had frequent access to her 
society. She consulted him in the plan 
of a convent which she wished to build at 
Viterbo; she sent him any thing which 
she wrote, and he, in return, made many 
copies of his drawings for her. A “ Pieta”’ 
which he executed for her, was one of 
his best works. He admired her beyond 
all women he had ever seen; indeed, as 
his biographer remarks, he was enamored 
of her divine spirit. He addressed to 
her many of his finest sonnets; he wrote 
letters to her so frequently that it drew 
from her a playful remonstrance, remind- 
ing him that he could not devote himself 
so unrestrainedly to his duties (he was 
then engaged upon his great work, the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel), and 
she could not very well spare the time, as 
she had the care of the young at the con- 
vent. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
the feeling which M. Angelo entertained 
for Vittoria was purely Platonic. He 
dared not aspire to any thing more. Her 
high rank, her widow’s dress, her devo- 
tion to the memory of her husband, and 
her well-known resolve never again to 
enter the married state, forbade him to 
form any anticipations. She gave him 
her friendship, which included a great 
deal, and the warmest admiration of his 
genius. And he—well, we do not know 
what he might have secretly longed for, 
for he was not one to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve; but in all his letters to her, as 
in his poems, there is not a word which 
might not be read by all the world, all 
alike breathing the truest and most rev- 
erential respect. 

Part of the year 1541 was spent by Vit- 
toria at a convent in the romantic old 
town of Orvieto, with its grand old me- 
dizval cathedral and associations; and 
the same year she removed to Viterbo, 
where Cardinal Pole was resident legate. 
Contarini, Carnesecchi, Peter Martyr, 
and the elegant Latinist Marco Flaminio, 





were some of the choice spirits who as- 
sembled around her. Ochino, too, the 
Capuchin friar, whose preaching at Na- 
ples Vittoria had attended, sometimes 
appeared among them. It would seem 
that all these were more or less committed 
to Protestant principles. Indeed, Pole 
and Contarini were censured for going 
the length they did. No doubt they saw 
the errors of their Church, but could not 
bring themselves to separate from her 
communion. Pole is associated in the 
minds of most Protestants with the Ma- 
rian persecutions in England; but there 
is reason to doubt the harsh opinions 
formed of him. At the Council of Trent 
he warmly defended the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith; and, from many passages 
in her poems and conversations with M. 
Angelo and others, we must infer that_ 
Vittoria held to the same belief. 

Giannone, the historian of Naples, tells 
us that her house and that of Giulia Gon- 
zaga were the places of meeting for the 
followers of the monk Ochino. When 
Ochino left Italy to go to Germany, there’ 
to join the Lutherans, he published a 
letter justifying himself, and sent a copy 
of it to Vittoria; and she, by the advice 
of Pole, sent it to the Pope. No doubt 
the high rank of Vittoria, and her inti- 
macy with the most eminent prelates and 
churchmen—to which intimacy, indeed, 
many of them owed their preferments— 
shielded her from the rebukes. which 
would have fallen upon others. 

The last years of Vittoria’s life were 
fraught with sorrow. The reigning Pope, 
Paul III, belonged to the Farnese family, 
which had always been at enmity with 
the Colonna family; and now an open 
war broke out between them and the 
Pope, who caused all their castles and 
fortifications in and near Rome to be de- 
stroyed. The Marchese di Vasto, whom 
Pescara had made his heir, died, and his 
widow retired to Ischia to mourn her loss, 
as Vittoria had done. 

In 1546, Vittoria‘ once more went to 
Rome, where, in the Benedictine Convent 
of Santa Anna Funari, she was seized 
with what proved to be her last illness. 
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She was removed to the Palace of Giuli- 
ano Czsarino, who had married one of 
the Colonnas. The utmost concern was 
evincea for her throughout all Italy, the 
most renowned physicians were sought 
for; but all earthly remedies were inef- 
fectual, and in February, 1547, her 
wearied spirit sank to rest. M. Angelo 
visited her daily throughout her whole 
illness, and when at last her eyes closed 
upon him forever, he was almost beside 
himself with grief at his loss. Years aft- 
erward, he told Condiri, his biographer, 
that he regretted nothing so much as that 
he had not, for the first and last time, 
kissed her forehead and cheeks as well 
as her hand. 

In her will, of which Cardinal Pole and 
two others were executors, she directed 
that her funeral should be conducted 
without customary pomp and unnecessary 
display. 

As a poetess, Vittoria Colonna ranked 
high in the esteem of her contemporaries. 
In a time of unexampled literary activity 
she outshone all others. Among those 





who took Petrarch for their guide and 
model, she approaches most nearly to the 
beauty of his style; but there is in her 
poetry a purity and delicacy not equaled 
in his. Her verse is distinguished for 
brilliancy of imagination, grace and ele- 
gance, and the high degree of finish to 
which it is carried. Indeed this last qual- 
ification perhaps mars the vigor of the 
thought by its very excess, especially in 
the sonnets dedicated to her husband, 
It is in her religious poetry where the 
whole force of her genius is displayed; 
for here, obtaining inspiration from higher 
than earthly themes, she rises to true 
sublimity of feeling. 

It is not, however, as a poetess that 
Vittoria Colonna deserves to be remem- 
bered as much as for the goodness, the 
transparent loveliness, which crowned 
her character, which gave her that benefi- 
cent, spiritual, religious influence over 
the minds of men, and which has made 
her name a synonym for all that is sweet- 
est, purest, and most noble in woman- 
hood. Miss Mary Lioyp. 





THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Dyn only pledge of stability which a 
government can possess is the re- 
spect and affection of the governed. Po- 
litical institutions which depend upon 
extraneous force for their continuance 
are certain, in the mutation of human af- 
fairs, to pass through scenes of the wild- 
est anarchy, or even to experience a total 
overthrow. A long and instructive series 
of revolts has taught imperial nations the 
lesson of moderation and magnanimity 
toward their subordinate provinces. The 
policy of European cabinets is no longer 
to rule by a system of terrorism their 
subjugated dominions, but rather by a 
process of absorption to incorporate them 
as integral parts of the original body pol- 





itic. So Prussia swallowed up the Rhenish 
provinces in 1870, and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in 1866. So England swallowed up 
Scotland in 1707, and Ireland in 1801. 
But no such enlightened idea mitigated 
the rigor of British rule in Ireland during 
the seventeenth century. The distinction 
between Saxon and Celt was as strongly 
marked as between the South Carolina 
planter and his African slave. The acts 
of oppression which were necessary to 
preserve the supremacy of the dominant 
caste served only to harden the hearts of 
the tyrants, and confirm the diabolical 
hatred of the oppressed. This state of 
things naturally eventuated in an upris- 
ing of the poor, and civil commotion. 
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In order to appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of the outbreak of the aboriginal 
Irish in 1688, it is necessary to consider 
the social and political relations which 
the two races sustained to each other. 
Politically, the Irish were disregarded; 
socially, they were despised. Religious 
differences widened the estrangement be- 
tween the two classes; the English were 
Protestants, and the Irish, as a mass, were 
Catholics. The unequal division of 
wealth was another source of discord. 
The Protestants, constituting one-fifth of 
the population, owned four-fifths of the 
property. Much of the real estate was 
held under the Act of Settlement. This 
was an act which Cromwell had passed, 
by which the estates of persons engaged 
in the rebellion and massacre of 1641 
were forfeited and conveyed to the at- 
tendants and supporters of the Protector. 
The native aristocrat was consumed with 
envy when he beheld lands, which once 
had been his, covered with the harvests 
and lowing herds of an alien, while he 
himself was glad to share with his former 
dependents their potatoes and sour whey. 
Too lazy and proud to work, these men 
roamed the country, living on the bounty 
of the peasantry, and fanning every- 
where the flame of discontent. It must 
be here acknowledged that the inso- 
lent demeanor of the Protestants oper- 
ated to materially intensify the general 
disgust. 

Many persons welcomed the coronation 
of James II as a harbinger of more quiet 
times. And, truly, he was the proper 
man to mollify the severity of the con- 
quest, which the victorious race would 
never suffer the conquered to forget. As 
an Englishman, he was allied by consan- 
guinity to the rulers of the misgoverned 
isle; as a Catholic, he was bound by re- 
ligious ties to the suffering mass of the 
population. Had he been a wise mon- 
arch, he might, in the course of a long 
reign, have allayed or completely dis- 
pelled the mutual fear and distrust with 
which the opposing factions regarded 
each other. He chose rather to fan their 
rancor into fury. It was his darling plan 





to provide in Ireland a refuge for his re- 
ligion should any untoward event occur 
in England. In pursuance of this policy, 
he filled all the offices of State with Ro- 
man Catholics, disbanded the Protestant 
regiments, and supplied their place with 
battalions of Papists; and, lastly, seques- 
tered the charters of the incorporated 
towns and made them dependent on the 
royal will. Above a hundred municipal 
corporations had been instituted by his 
predecessors as the strongholds of Prot- 
estantism in Ireland. Here the wealth 
and refinement of the country centered, 
and from hence emanated whatever of 
civilization and commercial prosperity 
there was in the nation. But James de- 
signed for them a bitter humiliation. 
Towns where every householder was an 
English Protestant were presided over by 
Irish Roman Catholics. Many of these 
new officers had been menials in the 
houses of those over whose lives and 
property they now exercised a supreme 
control. Some of them, it was insinuated, 
had been branded on the hand for theft. 
The coarse insolence and vulgar ostenta- 
tion of men elated by an unexpected ele- 
vation to power, excited the disgust and 
bitter irony of their former masters, and 
filled the minds of respectable citizens 
with the most gloomy forebodings. 

All over the country the order of society 
was inverted; and as the Winter of 1688 
drew on, outrages and tumults became 
frequent. Bands of marauders traversed 
the open country, burning barns, slaugh- 
tering cattle, and sacking the houses of 
the gentry. Rumor was rife that the gth 
of December had. been set for a general 
massacre of the Protestants. In antici- 
pation of this misfortune, every manor- 
house was turned into a fortress; and on 
the eve of the day in question there was 
not a Protestant dwelling in all Ireland 
in which lamps were not burning from 
dark till dawn, and armed men watching 
for the appearance of danger. A state 
of society existed exactly similar to that 
of the New England colonies when they 
anticipated an Indian outbreak. The 
report proved to be unfounded. 
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Though the terrified Protestants re- 
joiced in their deliverance, the signs of 
the times were too ominous to permit 
them to rest supinely in fancied security. 
The temper of their enemies was unmis- 
takable. As December wore on, timid 
and quiet people crossed over to England 
in large numbers. The English who re- 
mained drew closer together. The con- 
centration of forces went on at London- 
derry, Sligo, Enniskillen, and one or two 
minor points. The fastnesses of Prot- 
estantism and the English interest, how- 
ever, were Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
The other places succumbed early in the 
struggle. Enniskillen felt but lightly the 
severities of the civil: war; but against 
Londonderry were hurled with terrific 
violence and persistency the combined 
forces of the Papists. 

The latter city, having been burned 
about eighty years before, was rebuilt by 
the Council and guilds of London, and in 
consideration of this fact its previous 
name, Derry, was changed to London- 
derry. Situate on a hill which sloped 
down to the right or north bank of the 
river Foyle, in the fertile district of Don- 
negan, it became the metropolis of a 
thrifty agricultural community. Though 
nine miles from the sea, the tide brought 
up to its quay ships laden with rich and 
valuable cargoes. The fisheries were so 
fruitful that fish had frequently to be 
thrown from the overburdened nets back 
into the sea. Its proximity to the shore 
of Scotland, and the magnificent harbor 
which was formed by the Lough or Bay 
of the Foyle, rendered it a strategic point 
of great importance to James in the con- 
test which followed. It was his intention, 
had he obtained possession of the place, 
to cross over from thence into Scotland 
with his army, that he might assist the 
insurgent Highlanders. To him the town 
was the key to three kingdoms. To be 
sure, the town was of unpretentious di- 
mensions; the wall which surrounded 
it was not more than a mile in circum- 
ference: but the enterprise and industry 
of the inhabitants had <stablished its 
prosperity on a sound basis. 





The people were uncompromising Prot- 
estants, and regarded with extreme dis- 
trust the innovations introduced by James 
and his lord deputy, Tyrconnel. This 
spirit Tyrconnel determined to subdue; 
and early in December he sent a regi- 
ment of Papists, under Lord Antrim, to 
be quartered on the town. The same 
experiment had been tried at Enniskillen, 
and had resulted in a bold resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants, and the dis- 
graceful retreat of the king’s troops. 

When the news of Lord Antrim’s ap- 
proach was received, the hearts of the 
Protestants sank within them. The Ro- 
man Catholics sauntered about the streets 
with a triumphant swagger, and consoled 
their terrified fellow-citizens with the 
comforting prediction that when the sol- 
diers came their throats would be cut. 
What was to be done? Could they dare 
to resist the vice-regal mandate? On the 
other hand, could they submit to the riot- 
ing, abuse, and oppression of a brutal 
and licentious soldiery? Conflicting 
counsels agitated the minds of the citi- 
zens. All was consternation and uncer- 
tainty. Like every other Irish city, Lon- 
donderry had been reconstructed. Not 
a single Protestant held office under the 
corporation. The Council, of course, fa- 
vored submission; and the Episcopal 
bishop urged the people to go like lambs 
to the slaughter, rather than resist the 
Lord’s anointed. The Papists had ap- 
peared on the opposite banks of the Foyle, 
adetachment had crossed over the stream, 
and the voice of an officer was heard at 
the gate demanding quarters for his 
troops, and yet no decision had been 
reached. It was then that the saviors of 
Derry arose. 

Thirteen young apprentices, having 
waited patiently for their superiors in 
age and position to take the decisive 
measures which the imminency of the 
danger demanded, resolved, in the im- 
petuosity of youth, to emulate ‘‘the brave 
lads of Enniskillen,” and take upon 
themselves the responsibility of defying 
the emissaries of the king. Their en- 
emies were at the open gate. Nota 
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moment was to be lost. In a body they 
bounded across the public square, en- 
tered the guard-house, seized the keys, 
and rushed toward the city gates. Just 
in time. The ponderous gates swung to 
with a bang, down fell the portcullis, the 
key was turned in the lock, and from the 
top of the wall the discomfited intruders 
were ordered to retire. They demurred, 
and insolently persisted in their demand 
for admittance. But when a citizen called 
out, ‘Bring a great gun this way,” they 
prudently departed. 

Animated by this noble example, the 
whole city rose in arms, and shook off 
the torpor which had so nearly proved 
fatal. The arsenal was opened, muskets 
and ammunition distributed, and the city 
placed in a posture of defense. During 
the night, word was sent to the Protestant 
gentry of the vicinage; and before forty- 
eight hours, horse and foot came crowd- 
ing into town, ready to defend it to the 
last. Their services were not required, 
however; for Lord Antrim, unwilling to 
commence a conflict which he foresaw 
would result in civil war, withdrew, with- 
out attacking the town. 

Tyrconnel raged like a madman when 
he learned that his scheme to gain pos- 
session of the Irish Gibraltar had been 
balked by a parcel of boys. But the 
fever of his wrath was somewhat cooled 
by the tidings of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange at Torbay. His per- 
plexity was by no means dispelled when 
he learned the subsequent flight of James 
and the doings of the Convention, by 
which the latter was deposed. Much 
against his inclination, he determined 
upon a course of moderation. He de- 
puted to the Viscount Mountjoy, an emi- 
nent Protestant and a steadfast supporter 
of the Stuarts, the task of quieting the 
North Country. Mountjoy could make 
no impression on the men of Ennis- 
killen, who still maintained their attitude 
of defiance. But he persuaded the citi- 
zens of Londonderry to admit a small 
garrison, composed exclusively of Prot- 
estants. The chief of the garrison, Rob- 
ert Lundy, assumed the title of governor. 





Tyrconnel, for a time, was seriously 
inclined to declare for William and 
Mary; but, after some negotiation, he 
decided to hold the island for King 
James, and carry out the original policy 
of Catholic supremacy. In fact, he had 
no other choice; for he had excited the 
Irish to such a pitch of frenzy that, at 
the least intimation of his defection, his 
life would not have been worth a pica- 
yune. That he might be untrammeled 
in the prosecution of this phantasmal 
scheme, he sent Mountjoy to France, os- 
tensibly to persuade James to make his 
appearance in Ireland. But secret dis- 
patches were conveyed to James de- 
nouncing Mountjoy as a traitor; and, im- 
mediately on his landing in France, this 
estimable and unfortunate gentleman 
was incarcerated in the Bastile. 

James, by this time, had heartily re- 
pented of his precipitate abandonment of 
the English throne. He wished now to re- 
gain by force the suzerainty he had lost 
through cowardice and stupidity. He 
therefore asked Louis of France for men 
and money to reconquer his kingdom. 
Louis had not the highest respect for the 
judgment and abilities of his kinsman, 
nor had he complete confidence in the 
feasibility of an attempt of a sovereign 
to recover, by means of a horde of sav- 
ages, a mighty empire which he had 
alienated and outraged by his folly and 
tyranny. Considerations of personal 
advantage induced him to lend the requi- 
site assistance for the Irish campaign; 
for if James were established King of 
Ireland, and Louis hoped for little more, 
the island would be virtually under 
French protection. The Irish peasantry 


‘ would furnish recruits for his army and 


navy, and Irish harbors would afford 
safe refuges for his ships. He resolved, 
therefore, to venture a small stake. 

On the 12th of March, James landed 
at Kinsale. He brought no army, for 
Louis could not spare a single battalion; 
but he brought money, arms, and muni- 
tions of war. Four hundred officers ac- 
companied him, whose duty it was to 
drill the raw Irish levies. Count of 
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Rosen, a soldier of fortune and a native 
of Livonia, was chief in command. The 
country between Cork and Dublin was a 
perfect waste, having been devastated by 
the Merry Boys, as the wandering bands 
of marauders were facetiously styled. 
The march from Cork to Dublin was, in 
every respect, a triumphal one. The 
only drawback to cold, unimpressible 
James, was the persistent embraces of 
the- women, who were wont to throw 
their arms about him, with much detri- 
ment to the immaculate purity of his linen. 

Every-where the royal standard was 
hailed with delight, and James felicitated 
himself with hopes of an easy victory. 
Tyrconnel had prepared every thing in 
expectation of his coming. The whole 
country, said the lord deputy, was sub- 
dued, except Londonderry and Ennis- 
killen. Richard Hamilton was marching 
against the malcontents with an over- 
whelming force; and it only required 
that his majesty should p-esent himself 
before these places, and they would in- 
stantly succumb. This James determined 
to do; and, together with his French 
auxiliaries, he started to join Hamilton: 
another instance of his delusive confi- 
dence in the affection, which he imagined 
his former subjects bore to his person 
and his house. This confidence was the 
mainspring of all his attempts at rein- 
statement. 

He reckoned without his host. True, 
scarcely a Protestant was to be found in 
the open country; but, for all that, they 
were not subdued. They had betaken 
themselves to the citadels of their faith, 
and there the battle must be fought. 
The flower of Munster and Connaught 
took refuge in Enniskillen. The chivalry 
of Leinster sought safety behind the walls 
of Londonderry. It was toward the lat- 
ter city that the Irish army directed its 
march; and here James, with his charac- 
teristic egotism, expected those whom he 
had vilified and degraded to receive 
him with open arms. Little did he un- 
derstand the temper of the people with 
whom he had to deal. Hunted down, 
but not intimidated; distressed, but not 





despairing; desperate in their last ex- 
tremity, ‘“‘the imperial race turned at 
bay.’’ On the shore of old ocean, they 
would make their last stand, and resist, 
in the throes of death itself, the en- 
croachments of the Papist. For them, 
submission was impossible; though, dur- 
ing the darkest moments of that awful 
siege, it seemed as if extermination was 
inevitable. No mercy could be expected 
from their antagonists. The fierce pas- 
sions of the Irish peasantry, continually 
aggravated by the philippics of an incen- 
diary priesthood, had overleaped the 
control of those leaders who had incited 
them, and the English knew that, should 
they yield, nothing awaited them but 
banishment or butchery. They were 
fighting for their homes and their lives. 
The spirit of the race was aroused. 
Never would they own allegiance to a 
king whom they esteemed a traitor to 
their country, the persecutor of their 
Church, and the author of their misery. 

When William and Mary were elected 
to fill the vacant throne of the Stuarts, 
Lundy was unable to withstand the pop- 
ular sentiment, and declared for the new 
sovereigns. He received from England 
a commission of governor in their name. 
Though not sympathizing with one party 
more than with the other, Lundy was too 
craven-spirited to face the dangers which 
were thickening around him, and he en- 
tered into secret correspondence with the 
Jacobites. He did every thing he could 
to discourage and disconcert such of the 
citizens as favored an obstinate defense 
of Londonderry. When Cunningham, 
according to the instructions of Parlia- 
ment, appeared in the lough with two 
English regiments, and put himself under 
the governor’s authority, Lundy dis- 
suaded him from landing his men. He 
declared that the place could not hold 
out; and obedient to his orders, in spite 
of the expostulations and entreaties of 
the citizens, Cunningham sailed away. 
Major -Baker, Captain Murray, Rev. 
Walker, prominent Protestants in the 
north of Ireland, having raised compa- 
nies to augment the garrison, met with 
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similar opposition. Captain Murray, in 
particular, led a most gallant cavalcade 
to the gates, and requested admittance. 
He was told to climb in over the wall. 
The high-minded soldier could not brook 
the insult, and he turned his back on the 
ungrateful city. But the young appren- 
tices again interfered, and threw open the 
gates. At the earnest solicitation of the 
inhabitants, Murray was prevailed upon 
to enter. The largest company of the 
three was headed by the Rev. Walker, 
an Episcopal clergyman, the Parson 
Brownlow of his times. It was his 
preaching which inspirited his fellow-suf- 
ferers in their deepest adversity, and his 
earnest labors which especially contrib- 
uted to preserve in the defenders the 
spirit of unconquerable resistance. Yet 
this man, Lundy likewise ventured to 





insult. By this contumacy and reckless- 
ness in the face of a hostile army, he lost 
the respect and confidence of his subordi- 
nate officers and of the people themselves. 
One night, the officer of the watch dis- 
covered that the gates were open, and 
the keys missing. The officer who made 
the discovery secured the gates. When 
this neglect was known the next morning, 
the whole town was in an uproar, and 
men openly denounced the governor as 
a traitor. To add to the general confu- 
sion, word came that the Celtic host was 
only four miles away. Lundy’s authority 
was at an end. The exasperated popu- 
lace accused him of having betrayed 
them; and had he not secreted himself, 
his life would have paid the penalty of 
his perfidy. That night he escaped over 
the wall. DwiGcHt M. Lowrey. 
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EBRUARY 25, 1874.—Kate and I 

have been to the Pantheon. In 
the piazza before it, a hundred lazy Ital- 
ians were sunning themselves. Bird-fan- 
ciers, picturesque Campagna peasants, 
artists’ models, and beggars who beset us 
every-where, were grouped on the steps 
of the fountain around the little obelisk. 
On the frieze above the portico of this 
grand old rotunda we read the inscrip- 
tion, “I. Agrippa L. F. cos tertium fecit.” 
Twenty-eight years before Christ, the son- 
in-law of Augustus built this dome, and 
for nearly thirteen centuries it has been 
a Christian Church. We paused beneath 
the portico, which Forsyth pronounced 
“more than faultless—the most sublime 
result ever reached by so little architec- 
ture.”’ Its sixteen granite columns, with 
marble capitals and bases, are forty-six 
and a half feet in height, and five feet in 
diameter. They look so old, so gnawed 
by time, yet so mighty in their patient 
strength, that I felt like laying my hand 


upon them and saying: ‘Old stones, I 
Vor. XXXV.—3 





pray you tell me your story. What have 
you heard? What have youseen? What 
have you done all these long ages?” 
And their answer came: ‘Look at us, 
We bear the burden given us, and so 
form part of a great whole. That is all. 
Your age, too, is heroic; and grander 
temples there are than any built by the 
hand of man, be it this fragment of pa- 
gan strength and superstition, or that 
building which proudly claims supremacy 
to-day over all earth’s temples, yonder 
new St. Peter’s.” 

In the niches, on either side of these 
same bronze doors, once stood the stat- 
ues of Agrippa and Augustus. Passing 
through the massive portal, we were 
within the sweep of the rotunda, in an- 
cient Rome. The bold, independent 
spirit of the Empire of the World needs 
no better exponent than this—the most 
perfectly preserved of its architectural 
achievements. 

“Let us sit down and talk about it,” 
said Kate. 
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We walked beneath the one opening 
across which the dark clouds of a frowning 
sky were sailing, and sat upon the altar- 
step of aside chapel. The floor, rounded 
toward the aperture above, was wet with 
the rain of heaven, which filtered through 
the tiny holes in the marble prepared 
for its exit. There are paintings in a few 
of the niches, and several altars, before 
which an occasional worshiper kneels to 
mumble prayers to the Virgin and the 
holy martyrs. The gia//o-antico columns, 
so unequaled in quality, could hardly have 
looked stronger eighteen hundred years 
ago; and even the stone pavement, with 
cracks like spiders’-webs, appears equal 
to the wear of another million feet, and 
the patter of the rain for another thou- 
sand years. 

I do not like to think that the unique 
window of the Pantheon has ever been, 
or will ever be, closed. Yet certain an- 
tiquarians suppose it to have been orig- 
inally covered by a bronze pine cone, 
pigna, similar to that which to-day stands 
in the formal garden of Pius IX. This 
once crowned the mausoleum of Hadrian. 
From that post of honor it descended to 
adorn a fountain constructed for the re- 
freshment of weary pilgrims before the old 
basilica of St. Peter’s, and now it stands, 
strange and useless, among dusky clois- 
ters, musical fountains, and fragrant flow- 
ers. Itis this Aégna, eleven feet in height, 
which Dante makes the measure of the 
face of Nimrod in the “Inferno.’”’ If, 
above this dome of Agrippa, a similar 
cone was placed, with what undiscovered 
wonders of art and architecture does it 
still lie buried? Let it rest. The Pan- 
theon would be a dungeon covered so; 
for whence could come the light and air 
which from the heights of heaven flood 
it now with peculiar peace and purity? 

Sitting there, we read again the outline 
of the Pantheon’s history: How it was 
built by Agrippa in the midst of the 
Campus Martius, and dedicated, as its 
name indicates, to the worship of all the 
gods; how statues of Jupiter and his gal- 
axy of associates were brought on cars 
to the portico, between the great Corin- 





thian pillars and the statues of emperor 
and builder, to these niches in the tem- 
ple—vacant now; how, for two hundred 
years it stood unused for Pagan rites or 
Christian ceremonials; how, in the year 
608, Pope Boniface IV was permitted by 
the Emperor Phocas to consecrate the 
building to the new worship, and the 
name it still bears, ‘‘ Sta. aria ad Mar- 
lyres,”’ was given to it; how, in place of 
mythical gods and goddesses, deified men 
and women were enshrined and wor- 
shiped here; how the Emperor Constans 
stripped off the gilt-bronze tiles, and car- 
ried them to Syracuse, and Urban VIII 
despoiled the portico to make the baldac- 
chino of St. Peter’s, and cannon for the 
Castle of St. Angelo; how this rotunda 
has been converted into fortress and elec- 
tion-hall for anti-popes; how the “suc- 
cessors of St. Peter’’ used, in the Middle 
Ages, to officiate here on the day of Pen- 
tecost, ‘‘ when, in honor of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, showers of white rose- 
leaves were continually sent down through 
the aperture during the service;”’ how, in 
spite of plunder, desecration, and the 
wear of ages, the Pantheon is to-day tHe 
most perfectly preserved building of the 
ancient city of the Cvesars. 

It seemed to me a somber monument 
of dead ages, and, as such, an appropriate 
mausoleum for illustrious men who sleep 
with their ancestors. Before us was the 
tomb of Raphael, 





“‘Tlle hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci, 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori.” 

A fever seized the great artist in the 
midst of his years. The delicate body, 
the untiring brain, yielded quickly to dis- 
ease, and the world’s light went out. 
Raphael was gone. ‘‘Ancient Rome will 
never be restored without his guidance,” 
they said. ‘He has left St. Peter’s un- 
finished.” ‘The ‘Transfiguration’ is not 
completed.” ‘I can not believe myself 
in Rome,’’ mourned Count Castiglione, 
‘‘now that my poor Raphael is no longer 
here.” His works were regarded as in- 
spired revelations of God to the Apostle 
of Art. 

Three days the precious remains lay in 
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a costly catafalque, over which hung the 

“Transfiguration.’”” Du Pays speaks of 

the group gathered in the Pantheon on an 

April day, in 1520. ‘Au moment ot I’on 

s'apprétait A le descendre dans sa derniére 

demeure, on vit arriver le pape (Leo X), 

qui se prosterna, pria quelques instants, 

bénit Raphael et lui prit, pour la deniére 
fois, la main, qu'il arrosa de ses larmes. 

On lui fit de magnifiques funérailles, 

auxquelles assistérent les cardinaux et les 

artistes.’’ And Rogers,— 

“All Rome was there. And when all beheld 
Him where he lay; how changed from yesterday, 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work; when entering in they looked, 
Now on the dead, now on that masterpiece ; 

Now on his face, lifeless and colorless; 

Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed, 
And would live on for ages,—all were moved, 
And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamentations.” 


The scholars and admirers of Raphael 
surround him even in death. Giovanni 
da Udine, his talented assistant; Pierino 
del Vaga, whose inspiration died with his 
master; Annibale Caracci, in whose ad- 
mirable work the results of close study of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo are every- 
where apparent; and others, are honored 
in death by resting near the dust of the 
wonderful young man beneath this “‘ ven- 
erable dome.” 

Historian, artist, antiquary, poet, and 
humble student have written about the 
Pantheon. They find in its long record 
and imposing presence appropriate in- 
spiration. Hawthorne wrote in ‘The 
Transformation :” ‘‘The world has noth- 
ing else like the Pantheon. . . . The 
rust and dinginess that have dimmed the 
precious marbles on the walls, the pave- 
ment with its great squares and rounds 
of porphyry and granite, cracked cross- 
wise and in a hundred directions, show- 
ing how roughly the troublesome ages 
have trampled here; the great dome 
above, with its opening to the sky, as if 
heaven were looking down into the in- 
terior of this place of worship, left unim- 
peded for prayers to ascend the more 
freely,—all these things make an impres- 
sion of solemnity which St. Peter’s itself 
fails to produce.” 








Byron, too, beautifully addressed this 
representative of the past: 
** Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime,— 
Shrine of all saints, and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by time; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man 
plods 
His way through thorns to ashes—glorious dome\ 
Shalt thou not last? ‘Time’s scythes and tyrants’ 
rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety—Pantheon !—pride of Rome! 


Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 

Despoiled yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 

A holiness appealing to all hearts— 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honor’d forms, whose busts around 
them close.” 

‘ebruary 28th.—It has been an even- 
ing starred in the long catalogue of mem- 
orable evenings in the Old World. The 
Triton Fountain, before our home in the 
Piazza Barberini, sends up its column of 
water into clearest moonlight, and it falls 
with a tinkle and a plash on the heads of 
the quaint old dolphins below. 

“This is an evening for the Coliseum, 
the Forum, and the Pantheon,”’ we said. 

At night one must gain access to the 
Church of Sta. Maria ad Martyres by a 
rear door, having no apparent connec- 
tion with the rotunda. A pleasant-faced 
monk admitted our party of seven, and 
after passing, by the light of a tallow 
candle, through a small room, where we 
encountered a party of tourist friends, and 
groping our way down a narrow flight of 
steps, we found ourselves again in this 
strange place. The contracted mode of 
entrance served to enhance the grandeur 
of the dome. There is no light here 
save one red glimmer before the shrine 
of the Virgin, afar off. Now let us be 
still. This an hour for reverent medita- 
tion, for the vast rotunda is a holy place. 
It isan inspiration of grandeur and sim- 
plicity. It is an index of human power 
and aspiration. Itlooksupward. Come 
snow, hail, or rain, the blackness of tem- 
pest, the glare of day, or the transcend- 
ent beauty of the moonlight, the great 
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round eye of the Pantheon is always 
open—open toward heaven, the world 
shut out. Can it be one hundred and 
forty-three feet above me; can it be 
twenty-eight feet in diameter—that circle 
which frames the full moon as it is never 
framed elsewhere, and across which float 
the fleecy clouds of this peerless night? 
One clear ray of brightness falls aslant 
before the dark bronze portal, and shivers 
on the polished pavement. It clings to 
the niches in the wall; it touches the 
giallo-antico columns; it is a wonderful 
enchanter. Were Doré here, he would 
see that path of glory peopled with angels 
ascending and descending. How deep 
the vault grows, as we sit on the marble 
steps of the high altar, feeling, with 
Pliny, that it is one of the wonders of 
the world! In this dimness, the mind 
instinctively peoples the recesses with the 
statues of the gods, for whose reception 
they were built. Fancy the Jupiter 
Stator of the Vatican installed at the high 
altar; the Apollo Belvidere, “‘ god of the 
unerring bow,”’ full of action; the perfect 
Mercury (Antinous), as full of repose; 
the dignified Minerva Medica; the Bar- 
berini Juno; the noble Venus di Milo, and 
other members of the heroic mythology, 
filling the Pantheon with their presences. 
Why should not this building become the 
home of the richest art-relics of the 
Empire? 

Think, too, of the men and women 
who have breathed the spirit of this spot. 
I fancy Michael Angelo coming in at the 
portal, his rugged face full of the enthu- 
siasm of great souls, his eyes aglow with 
genius. O, the uplifting of such a spirit 
in such a place! . He looks, he thinks, he 
speaks—‘‘I will hang the Pantheon in 
the air; and he turns away to plan the 
dome of St. Peter’s. 

We, too, reluctantly turn away. The 
moon is clothed in royal apparel to-night. 
A ring of softest tints of green, brown, 
pink, and yellow, surrounds her; beyond 
this is yet another of deeper colors, and 
encircling all is a wide diamond of cloud- 
flecks, so light they seem white air set on 
the deep background of an Italian sky, 


' calmness and coolness here. 





and studded with stars. All the remains 
of ancient Rome are more fitly seen by 
the chastened light of night than by the 
glare of sunshine. It hides the dinginess 
and squalor around; it best accords with 
the weird traditions, the fantastic legends, 
and the dark deeds which haunt the 
ruins of the old city. At such times the 
past becomes present, to-day is lost in 
the crowd of ages. 

April gth.— . Thence through 
the Piazza Navona—a market-place. | 
paused in the shadow of the Palazzo Do- 
ria to conjecture how this vast square 
looks when flooded by its three great 
fountains, and the carriages of the rich 
are rolling through cool water in the old 
Roman Circus Agonalis; and so, walking 
on, suddenly the Pantheon was before me. 

This is the moment for farewell, I 
thought; Tivoli and the shows of Holy 
Week will hardly allow another oppor- 
tunity. A little, weazen-faced monk, with 
keen black eyes, stood inside the iron 
fence, the keys in his hand, and the gate 
was locked. The piazza was nearly de- 
serted. At my unhesitating approach he 
scanned my face, slowly turned the great 
key, and allowed me to pass. The shadow 
of the portico was cool and damp. Once 
devotees went up five steps to the Pan- 
theon. We godown. AsI enter, a sol- 
itary worshiper passes out, and I sit alone 
on that altar-step, perhaps for the last 
time. Hare’s words concerning the Col- 
iseum are equally applicable to the Pan- 
theon: ‘It is not a hurried visit with 
guide-book and cicerone which will ena- 
ble one to drink in the fullness of its 
beauty, but a long and familiar friend- 
ship with its solemn walls in the ever- 
varying grandeur of golden sunlight and 
gray shadow—till, after many days’ com- 
panionship, its stones become dear as 
those of no other building can ever be.” 

Many times returning from the Palace 
of the Czsars, the Capitol, or the Cam- 
pagna, we have lingered awhile in the 
Hours for 
a life-time they have been, making the 





‘place forever to me a sanctuary of rest. 


It is Good Friday. Here, as in other 
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churches, the pictures are curtained, the 
altar-lights are extinguished, and every 
candlestick is overturned. One great 
drop of sunshine leaves a dusty track 
across the vault and the carved marble 
cornice, and nestles in an empty niche. 
The priest crosses the mosaic floor, and 
disappears again. I am alone in the 
Pantheon. In that last half-hour of 
priceless solitude I thought of the future 
of this ‘‘ Niobe of nations,” and prayed 





that, as the false gods of the ancients 
have been dethroned, and their conse- 
crated homes and treasures of art have 
become the heritage of modern supersti- 
tion, so another mightier change may 
speedily be wrought, the King of kings 
making even the wrath and the foolish- 
ness of men to praise him, and estab- 
lishing the reign of pure and undefiled 
religion, even in the temples of Rome. 
ELLEN M. SOULE. 





WAS HE A HERO, OR ONLY AN ODDITY? 


A TRUE HISTORY. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, or there- 

abouts, a rowdy of the superlative 
degree (a drunkard, of course), anda car- 
penter by trade, was leading a vagabond 
life, roving about from place to place 
among the towns and villages along the 
Ontario frontier of Canada. 

A vagabond he was, but by no means 
a lazy one; for though he detested regu- 
lar employment, no dare-devil prank or 
drudgery of mischief was too hard for 
him; and so it happened that he had 
drifted into the line of doing odd jobs of 
the desperado order, in the service of a 
distant relation—a scheming, rapacious 
rascal, but an energetic, plausible man, 
who knew how to use a tool and keep his 
own hands unsoiled. 

At his chief’s bidding, Billy Orr, the 
vagabond and bully, would pick a quar- 
rel and thrash the victim-of a grudge, or 
head a petty mob to browbeat and drive 
off competitors, intimidate voters, etc. 
(the chief was for one or two terms a 
member of Parliament) ; and, in return, 
the bully was always possessed of ways 
and means for hanging about whisky- 
dens, and drinking at will. 

One evening, when, by some unusual 
chance, he was sober, as he was walking 
along a street of Oakville, a small village 
between Toronto and Hamilton, his atten- 








tion was arrested by the sound of voices 
singingahymn. He looked around, and 
discovered that the psalm-singing was 
going on in a church opposite, where a 
Finneyite Presbyterian clergyman was 
holding evening services of a revival char- 
acter. As he looked and listened, he 
heard, or fancied he heard, a voice say 
in his ear, ‘‘ Billy Orr, go in there!" He 
was a man of quick resolves and instant 
action; so in he went, and before he 
came out he had not only formed a reso- 
lution to change his whole course of life, 
but had also responded to the minister's 
invitation to any who wished to become 
Christians, by rising to his feet and as- 
tonishing that congregation with his con- 
cise yet distinct declaration, that, by the 
help of God, he was going to quit drink- 
ing, and be a new man. 

Now, if old Nick himself had appeared 
in the meeting and made that little 
speech, he would scarcely have excited 
more wonder or been received with less 
faith as to the genuineness of his con- 
version. 

However, Billy Orr returned to his inn, 
and went quietly tobed. The next morn- 
ing he presented himself in the bar- 
room; but instead of calling for his bit- 
ters, he told his old cronies that he was 
done with that game, and had drunk his 
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last glass of any thing that could intoxi- 
cate. The crew stared, and were fright- 
ened. Surely the man was gone mad, 
and he would be a dangerous lunatic. 
Having made this avowal, Orr walked 
off, sought out the preacher of the pre- 
ceding night, and asked for a temperance 
pledge—an institution that was then in its 
infancy. 

The instrument was soon produced; 
and when, with much gravity and evident 
earnestness, he had placed his name upon 
its roll, people began to believe that he 
meant business. He attended those 
special services as long as they lasted ; 
and though he never made any noisy 
demonstrations, he was several times 
much moved, even to tears. 

It must be mentioned that he was an 
Irishman though a Protestant, and he 
said to the clergyman who had been the 
instrument of his conversion: ‘‘I doubt 
the divil has n’t manny better subjects 
nor I’ve been to him, an’ I’m purty ig- 
norant of any other sarvice; but by the 
help of the Almighty, I’m done with the 
ould fellow.” 

As soon as the meetings were at an 
end, he gathered himself up and ad- 
dressed himself, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
to tread the new and untried paths of 
righteousness and peace. His first step 
was to seek his wife; for he was then a 
man of thirty-five, and had been married 
some ten or twelve years. The wife, a 
tidy, brisk little woman belonging to a 
respectable and somewhat ambitious 
family, had long been living among her 
friends, and had quite given up all hope 
in regard to her scape-grace husband. 
Accordingly, he presented himself be- 
fore her and announced his intention of 
resuming his office as her protector, with 
this preamble: 

“Well, Ann, you need n't be afeard to 
go with me this time; for, by the grace 
of God, ye’ve got a new husband.” 

She looked at him very dubiously, and 
replied : 

‘May be so, William; but that'll be 
seen better by and by.” 

“Ah, Ann,” returned he, gravely shak- 





ing his head, ‘‘ ye ought to have more 
faith inthe Almighty. You could n't keep 
Billy Orr straight, but /e can.” 

He was a new man, but made out of 
the old materials; and original these were, 
in every sense of the word. He was an 
ingrain fighting character; and, to put 
the case in his own figurative way, he no 
sooner ceased fighting for the devil than 
he turned his weapons against his old 
master; and on no account did he owe 
so strong a grudge, and fight so vche- 
mently, as on the score of intemperance: 
yet to his mind there was nothing figura- 
tive in this warfare. He fought the old 
serpent as really, and worsted him with 
as much exultation, as ever he had 
felt in thrashing a fellow-mortal. Nor 
was this a freak of insanity, or, if it were, 
it had: not prevented a great moral revo- 
lution in the man’s life and disposition; 
and, besides, he was in every thing, save 
these visionary contests, a steady-going, 
shrewd man of business. 

He was a pushing and capable me- 
chanic; and now that he set vigorously 
about his work, he was exceedingly suc- 
cessful, and soon had from two to four 
apprentices in his employ, and obtained 
the best jobs in the market. 

He was a man of rather more than 
medium height and of a muscular build, 
with a springiness about the knees, anda 
kind of sturdy teeter in his gait that is not 
easily described, but which to initiated eyes 
was suggestive of boxing. His head was 
large, square, and crowned with a shocky 
mass of brown hair; his eyes were deep- 
set, intensely blue, and wore a pleasant 
expression when one met them fairly, as 
in the act of greeting or in friendly con- 
versation; but at most other times those 
eyes of his were either ualf-shut, or else, 
aided and abetted by his mouth and 
hands, were engaged in the struggle unto 
death that he was waging against the 
enemy. 

His favorite appellation for the Deity 


.was “the Almighty” (he pronounced the 


A short), as though his combative spirit 
rejoiced particularly in this title, which 
embraced within itself both power and 
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victory. His pet names for the evil one 
were ‘‘Satan,” “the divil,’’ and ‘‘the 
ould fellow.”’ 

As soon as he had settled his habita- 
tion in the village which was thenceforth 
his home, he and his wife joined the 
Methodists; and there were two or three 
families of the Church membership in 
whose houses he was a sort of commoner, 
coming and going at will; for when not 
at work he was apt to be restless, never 
staying long in one place. One of his 
favorite resorts was the house of a widow 
lady nearly opposite his own home; this 
lady having sense enough to appreciate 
his character and cultivation, that led her 
to treat him with politeness on all occa- 
sions. When he was about home, two 
or three times in the course of the day 
and evening, he would cross the road 
with that peculiar gait, his eyes shut, and 
singing at the top of his voice some fa- 
vorite hymn. Sometimes the singing 
would suddenly cease, his eyes would 
roll upward, his hands clinch nervously, 
and if you were near enough you might 
hear a heavy groan or sharp ejaculation. 
At other times, the pantomime would be 
varied; he would possibly cast a sidelong 
glance at some invisible foe, accompa- 
nied by a contemptuous curl of the lip, 
and followed by a snap of his fingers and 
a short derisive laugh. Then he would 
enter the house radiant or chuckling, and 
relate his encounter and victory. 

One evening, when there had been a 
fair held in the village during the day, 
and sounds of revelry and riot were ris- 


ing from the precincts of the inn in the’ 


valley, he happened to be ex route to 
make one of his flying visits; and he 
made his entrance with this salutation: 

‘Sister W., what do you think the ould 
fellow said to me whin I was comin’ 
over?” 

Sister W. could n’t imagine; so he en- 
lightened her thus: 

“Well, he says to me, ‘Hah! Billy 
Orr, I’ve got some good fellows down 
there.’ ‘Have ye, Satan?’ says I; ‘thin 
you jist go down there, an’ if ye find 
Billy Orr, send him home to his wife.’”’ 





And he laughed in downright glee at the 
rebuff he had given his Satanic majesty. 
One afterncon he came in, and after 
the usual greeting, sat in silence for a 
minute or two, then broke out with,— 

“T settled him there awhile ago. I 
was chappin’ fire-wood, an’ the divil, he 
says to me, ‘ Billy Orr, ye’re a poor man; 
ye have to chap ye’re own wood. Ye 
did n’t do that whin ye were in my sarv- 
ice; and ye don’t get much in sarvin’ 
the Lord.’ I didn’t think him worth 
reasoning with; so I jist lifted me eyes to 
the Almighty, and thin I looked down at 
him, and says I, ‘Satan, will ye spell 
Bill Berry? That was a poser; and the 
ould fellow wint off, like a dog with his 
tail between his legs.” 

Bill Berry was a youth of the village 
whose name Mr. Orr had that morning 
enrolled on the temperance pledge, and 
therefore he now threw this name in the 
teeth of his adversary. 

His education, outside his trade, had 
been limited to the three R’s; and as he, 
after his conversion, acquired quite a 
taste for reading, he found himself fre- 
quently at a loss, and used sometimes to 
apply for information to the elder of his 
friends’ little ones, especially on ques- 
tions of History and Geography. On 
one of these occasions, all at once he 
closed his eyes and actually put out his 
tongue as if in derision; then he looked 
round and said: 

“Yez*could not guess how the ould fel- 
low kem at me a minitago. He suggests 
[this was a new word he had lately picked 
up], ‘Ye’re an ignorant crayther, Billy 
Orr; ye don’t know half as mug¢h as that 
child, and the Lord did n’t get any great 
shakes whin he got you, afther all.’ So 
I jist put out my tongue at him, an’ I 
says, ‘That's none o’ yer business, Satan ; 
but poor craythur as I am, may be ye’d 
take me back if ye got the chance; eh, 
ould fellow ?’” 

One pitch-black night, in the early 
Spring, when the roads were so bad that 
he would not take his horse out, he trudged 
home on foot, a distance of five miles to 
attend an evening prayer-meeting. His 
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wife, a little vexed to see him use his 
strength and his clothes so hardly, told 
him that it was scarcely worth his while 
to come so far after a day’s work to a 
meeting where there would not be more 
than two women and a child or two, 
His reply was: 

““Now, Anne, you know very well that 
Satan ‘ll be there to see who comes an’ 
who doesn’t; an’ it ill becomes you to 
be takin’ the divil’s side agen me. 
Where'd ye have been an I'd stayed 
in his sarvice? An’ didn’t I come all 
the road this night bekase I knew that if 
I didn’t he’d be thrapin’ it on me for a 
month, that I’d done more nor that for 
him manny ’’s the time?”’ 

He was not fond of referring to the 
days of his mad career; and whenever 
he did so, or if by chance the subject 
was broached, a solemn horror would 
seem to seize upon him. His eyes were 
pretty sure to give a quick, upward roll, 
the eyelids would flicker, and the lips 
utter some such exclamation as “‘Glory 
be to God! praise the Almighty!” in a 
reverential undertone. 

Two or three times he was heard to 
thank God earnestly that his hands had 
been kept from blood-guiltiness; ‘‘and,”’ 
he added, ‘‘I har’ly know how I missed 
it, ayther; for I was up to ivery divil- 
ment.” 

Once only was he known to repeat an 
incident of those days of darkness, and 
this, too, with some humorous perception 
of the ludicrous. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon. He 
was sitting apparently ruminating and 
muttering to himself, as was his wont, 
when, uttering a gurgling little laugh, he 
said: ‘‘ Before the Almighty opened me 
eyes, I did n’t know, nor stop to think, 
much about what ’ud be plazin’ to him; 
but one Sunday I thought I done him a 
good turn. I was purty dhrunk, an’ I 
h’ard a poor chap of a Frenchman 
blowin’ a thrump [a Jew’s-harp], an’ I 
licked him for blowin’ the thrump on 
Sunday. Was n’t that Satan reprovin’ 
sin?” 

He was not in the habit of recounting 





his battles with the enemy to every ear; 
and was not by any means garrulous, 
He was, on the whole, dignified in his 
general intercourse with his fellows, and 
among his apprentices and journeymen 
he was every whit master. True, while 
at his work, he not seldom rolled his 
eyes, heaved a sighing prayer, or per- 
haps muttered, snapped his fingers, and 
laughed; but he made no explanations 
there, and none of his workmen would 
have presumed to notice such eccentric- 
ities. However, notwithstanding these 
oddities, it was little less than a miracle, 
in the estimation of many of his old ac- 
quaintances, to see the formerly drunken, 
brawling rowdy, settled down into a 
peaceful and industrious citizen, always 
cheerful, never trifling; and all his quar- 
reling, even his scolding, confined to 
that ‘‘ould fellow.’’ He was very kind- 
hearted, and not only neighborly, but 
generous to a fault. He would at any 
time sacrifice his own convenience for 
others; but never his conscience. 

At that time, and in those parts, it was 
customary to raise the frames of build- 
ings by means of a concourse of friends 
and neighbors, denominated a raising- 
bee; this bee generally ending in a 
drinking carouse. This was a state of 
affairs not to be tolerated by a man of 
his. principles and caliber; yet the cus- 
tom was so deeply rooted that no man 
could, without incurring the odium.of 
stinginess, refuse to provide liquor on 
such occasions. Mr. Orr was therefore 
driven to seek out some way of raising 
his buildings without outside assistance. 
To this end, he introduced the machine 
called a tackle, which did away with the 
necessity of a raising-bee; and thus he 
banished alcohol from his domains. 
Thenceforth he would take no jobs 
where his /ak/e (he pronounced it) was 
not accepted in the contract; and for 
months—-even years—he threw that tackle 
at the devil’s head, as his most demol- 
ishing weapon. 

He was no speech-maker; but he would 
go far and near to give his testimony 
against the evils of dram-drinking, and he 
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grudged neither time nor toil to further 
the cause of temperance. 

Whether or not he ever felt any returns 
of his old appetite for drink, was known 
only to himself; and what fierce upris- 
ings of deep-seated, long-indulged evil 
propensities were disposed of in his 
own quaint way, no mortal may presume 
to say, perhaps few can conjecture; but 
one thing is quite certain: he suffered 
none of the pangs of faint-heartedness 
or indecision, and he never once re- 
lapsed into any of his former vices. His 
faith, too, in Divine assistance, was just 
as direct and unflinching as was the ex- 
ercise of his own volition; and both 
were grand in the might of their sim- 
plicity. 

For two or three years after his con- 
version, he continued to use tobacco, 
and was rather a hard smoker; but one 
of the circuit preachers having rallied 
him on the subject, he began to consider 
the question of to smoke, or not to smoke. 
He was not long in arriving at the con- 
clusion that the use of tobacco was a bad 
habit. Then he went toa physician, and 
asked what effect a discontinuance of the 
weed would be likely to produce in his 
case; and was advised not to leave off 
smoking, or, if he did, to do so gradually. 
The sequel must be told in his own words. 

He came one afternoon to the house 
of the before-mentioned widow lady, with 
a more grave and thoughtful face than 
usual, and his first words were, ‘‘ Well, 
Sister W., I’ve done it.”’ 

“Done what, Mr. Orr?’ was the re- 


sponse. 
“I’ve stopped aff the tobaccy,” he 
replied. ‘I wasridin’ along this'mornin’ 


smokin’ me pipe, an’ the ould divil, he 
says to me, ‘Ye’re a slave, Billy Orr, an’ 
all yer religion won’t save ye. Ye quit 
the whisky, but ye can’t drap the 
tobaccy.’ 

““*Who says I can’t?’ says I. 

“*Tt’ll harrm ye, if ye quit, an’ may be 
it ’ud kill ye,’ says he; an’ jist that minit 
I saw that he was laughin’ at me, bekase 
he thought he had me, an’ that I bid to 
do what he liked for fear, if I didn’t, it’'ud 





be the death o’me. So I lifted me heart 
to the Lord, an’ then I says, ‘Satan, I'll 
lave the tobaccy, an’ if the Almighty 
wants me to live he’ll keep me from 
harrm; if he don’t, it’s all the same to 
you any way, but he ’ll take care 0’ me— 
I’m not afeard.’ 

“Thin, I thought with meself what the 
docther said, an’ I detarmined to smoke 
out what was in me ’baccy-box; but in 
half a minit, I thought again, an’ says I, 
‘If I’m goin’ to trust thé Lord, I’ll do 
it out an’ out, an’ no half-way;’ so I 
pulled the ’baccy-box out o’ me pocket, 
an’ heaved it over the fence into a field. 
Thin the ould fellow says, ‘Finish yer 
pipe at arny rate;’ an’ with that I whips 
out my pipe, an’ throws it afther the 
"baccy-box. 

“«There now, ould boy,’ says I, ‘in the 
name o’ the Almighty, that’s done with; 
an’ I don’t believe I ’ll ever be the worse, 
or long afther the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
ayther.””’ 

He was right; his health did not suffer; 
neither, if his word was to be credited— 
and why should it not be?—did he have 
any hankering after the discarded indul- 
gence. Yet he took none of the credit 
to himself; he seemed quite unconscious 
of the power of his own will. When the 
topic chanced to come up, he would 
freely speak of the matter, but would say, 
‘‘T lifted me heart to the Lord, an’ axed 
him to take away the leken [liking] for 
the tobaccy; an’ he did.” 

He lived thus, pursuing the even tenor 
of his way, for about fifteen years, more 
or less, after the great and sudden rev- 
olution in his life, which he always 
termed his conversion; and was ever a 
healthy, cheerful, and busy man. 

One Winter it happened that he was 
appointed to be one of the school trus- 
tees; an honor which pleased him not a 
little. And at a time when he already had 
such a cold that he had been obliged to 
leave the job he had on hand, and return 
home, he thought he might venture to 
take his horse and haul fire-wood for the 
school-house. He said there should be 
nothing left undone or slighted while he 
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was a trustee; but he came home that 
night, and took to his bed, to rise no 
more. Pleurisy set in, and within a few 
days his warfare was accomplished, his 
last victory won. 

He had no children, but he left his 
wife comfortably provided for; and it is 
but about five years since she followed 
him to the grave. 

Little and unknown he lived, and was 





regarded as an oddity. There were few, 
if any, of his friends to understand and 
appreciate the strength of his character; 
but if ‘‘he that ruleth his own spirit, is 
better than he that taketh a city,” then 
was quaint, illiterate Billy Orr's true 
rank in the scale of human greatness 
higher than that of many a man with a 
resounding title. 
OLIVE STEWART. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS AROUND THE WORLD. 


O longer threading the Jleasant 

pathways on the sea-girt islands of 
“blissful” Japan, we find ourselves 
amid the highways and byways of the 
‘‘Flowery: Kingdom,” where rivers and 
canals form a perfect net-work all over 
this gigantic land of the ‘‘Celestials.”’ 
What a strange race of beings !—physiog- 
nomy, speech, manners, customs, all 
new. The Japanese language was mu- 
sical; but how fearfully this Chinese grates 
upontheear! Everysoundis hard. Will 
we ever be able to pronounce with any 
kind of graceful intonation such names 
of cities, rivers, and persons, as Kiukiang, 
Hong Kong, Kwang-tung, Yangtz, Cheng, 
Hwang, Jung? As for trying to learn 
to speak the language, if one desired to 
do so, it would be a mountain far too high 
to attempt to scale in a sojourn of a few 
brief months. It is very difficult to learn 
to read, as it contains about forty thou- 
sand characters, mostly composed of 
monosyllables. The writing, as far as 
our knowledge is concerned, is_helio- 
graphic; they write with small brushes 
dipped in India-ink—the writing extend- 
ing down the paper from right to left. 
Added to all this, as if to link perplexity 
into perfect mystery, nearly every prov- 
ince throughout the vast empire has a 
dialect peculiar to itself. The result is, a 
Pekinese from jhe north, and a Can- 
tonese in the south, can no better under- 





stand each other than we can either 


of them. Not long since, two Chinamen 
from different provinces met, and, in 
their dilemma, what is known here as 
‘‘Pigeon English’ came to their rescue. 
We are constantly amused with the use 
of this mysterious compound of Angli- 
cized Chinese, or literally rendered En- 
glish. By many a “heathen Chinee” it 
is considered an accomplishment to ac- 
quire a facility in speaking this barbarous 
jingle of words. We are informed 
that schools are instituted where it is 
taught, and the fact was manifest when 
we were shown highly illuminated pic- 
torial cards that are used in said z7stitu- 
tions of learning. What would Confucius 
say to sucha “iterature? Foreigners have 
learned to practice it in communicating 
with servants. A gentleman at the 
breakfast-table wishes a newspaper; he 
says to John, ‘‘Go topside and catchee me 
one piecee of that talkee.’’ The servant 
hastens without delay to the upper room, 
and brings the paper. A telegram was 
sent not long since, from the East, bear- 
ing an earlier date than when it was re- 
ceived, whereupon the Chinaman, not 
comprehending, sought explanation of 
his master, in these words: “ Blong foolo! 
My have catchee that talkee, before he 
own talkee begin walkee.”’ 

An entirely different costume is also 
worn in nearly every province; but in- 
variably the men wear the queue, and all 
who can afford it cultivate long nails, 
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which indicate aristocracy, and is a proof 
that they are not obliged to gain a living 
by manual labor. The women generally 
have the small feet, which are compressed 
to from two and a half to three inches in 
many cases. The queue may be re- 
ceived, in a limited degree, as a practical 
benefit to society, as something to catch 
hold of in case of a runaway; or the 
long nails, in a hand fight, in place of 
hooks and spears. But the forced con- 
struction of the little feet can work no 
possible good, as they are of no more use 
as feet or any thing else than two stumps. 
Nor can we conceive of a greater evi- 
dence of totally depraved heathenism 
than this fearful deformity forced by par- 
ents on childhood. We had always 
supposed that only the families of the 
nobility, or those possessing wealth, prac- 
ticed this, as it almost entirely unfits a 
child for labo: or walking, and thus they 
could the more easily be kept apart from 
the lower classes. This, however, is not 
the rule; as I was informed by Mrs. Yates, 
who has been in China for years, that 
any one who wished his daughters to 
have any pretensions to gentility as they 
reached womanhood, secured for them 
the legacy of small feet in childhood; 
but as girls of all classes are bargained 
for in marriage by parents, the worth of 
the bride is not unfrequently reckoned 
by the smallness of her feet, if the fam- 
ilies have any aspirations or position. 
The same lady related to me this incident: 

A family occupying a house into 
which she could look from one of her 
windows, were shopkeepers, with scarcely 
business enough to supply the large family 
with food and but little clothing; and yet 
they decided that the youngest, a girl, 
should receive this legacy of gentility 
bequeathed by them. They commenced 
the horrid work of deformity at an early 
age, but not-until the child had enjoyed 
the bliss of running free and uncrippled 
wherever she pleased. The process of 
binding and compressing is always gone 
through with every day or two, and is 
very painful, as the toes are cramped 
under, and the heel thrown back, and 





thus, in time, the great toe only becomes 
the foot on which the tiny shoe is placed. 
When the set time came to operate on the 
poor little ‘‘innocent,”’ the whole family, 
from the least to the greatest, seemed 
frenzied with the idea of doing their part 
in bestowing this great favor. The child, 
evidently not considering it in the light 
they did, would attempt to hide or run 
away as the time approached; but of no 
avail, as all work was laid aside until the 
helpless victim of torture was secured. 
Then, not at all inclined to be a martyr, 
she would shriek, strike, and kick, so that 
it often took the entire family in turn to 
hold her, as in a vise, until the cruel pro- 
cess was completed by genuine Chinese 
rule. The struggle once over, the child 
would sink on the floor perfectly ex- 
hausted, sobbing and moaning, fall 
asleep, and awake to hobble around until 
the day came for a like operation. 

The Chinese, asa nation and as individ- 
uals, are proud, arrogant, and conceited. 
If some of the conceit were knocked out 
of them as the English took it out of India, 
it might do them good They vainly 
imagine that their ‘‘world’’ is the center 
of the universe, and that all other peoples 
and nations revolve around what they 
call the ‘“‘Middle Kingdom.”’ They also 
denominate China the “Celestial Em- 
pire,” ‘‘ The region of eternal Summer,” 
and in proud soliloquy felicitate them- 
selves that they were born in the “ Flow- 
ery’’ and ‘‘ Heavenly Kingdom ’’—“‘ flow- 
ery” presenting the idea of beauty and 
refinement; ‘‘heavenly” that of au- 
thority. They reluctantly acknowledge 
that their strength is not in military 
prowess; but boast that it is mightier to 
be a great literary nation, and assume 
that arguments will do more to settle dif- 
ficulties than the sword. The latter idea 
may at nodistant day suddenly upset 
them, if it is true that ‘“‘coming events 
cast their shadows before.” 

Of the greatness and vastness of their 
empire there can be no doubt. For cent- 
uries has it resisted foreign invasion and 
maintained its unity. And by a single 
glance we can see that it occupies no 
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inconsiderable space on the map of the 
earth’s surface, comprising, as has been 
computed, an area of nearly five million 
square miles, and teeming with a pop- 
ulation equal to one-third of the human 
race. 

The impression of vastness and extent 
of territory deepens and assumes a pe- 
culiar interest as we travel over the 
country, and hasten from one city to an- 
other. Nearly every available foot of 
land appears in a state of cultivation, and 
while the entire country seems to be 
overburdened by swarms of human be- 
ings, it is asserted that the resources are 
adequate to all demands. The empire 
is divided nearly in the cénter by the 
Yang-tz, one of the noblest rivers in the 
world. From its central position, it is 
called the “Girdle of China.” Three 
thousand miles in length, it is fed by 
mighty tributaries on either side. This, 
with otherrivers and canals, interlaces the 
entire empire. The Grand Imperial Ca- 
nal alone is six hundred miles in extent, 
and farmers have even constructed 
branch canals which run through their 
land and to the doors of their houses, 
taking the place of roads as the boat 
does that of the cart or wagon. Men do 
the work of horses, and either track or 
tow by line the boats on the canals and 
streams. They also use a scull, which isa 
broad wooden blade with a handle turned 
on a pivot in the stern, and with this they 
propel their boats. Oars or sweeps are 
occasionally used, and sails hoisted in 
favorable winds. 

Throughout the vast empire, nearly 
every peculiarity of climate is expe- 
rienced, which is said to arise from the 
fact that a northern and southern mon- 
soon prevails ; one during the Winter, the 
other in Summer. The soil produces all 
kinds of fruits, vegetables, trees, shrubs, 
plants, and flowers found in the temper- 
ate and torrid zones; while every va- 
riety of scenery meets the eye, from the 
grand mountains of the north to the low 
lands of the south. The commerce of 





the sea is represented by every form of 
sailing-craft, from the cumbersome junk 
to the tiny sampan, and the more elegant 
home boat. The currency in mercantile 
transactions is taels, equal to nearly one 
dollar and a half of our money. They 
have also what is known as sycee, in solid 
lumps of silver, cut up and used by 
weight without being coined. A copper 
coin called cash is used extensively, as it 
takes from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred to equal one Mexican dollar. The 
Chinese Empire, which is twice as great 
in extent as the United States, is divided 
and subdivided into provinces, the cap- 
ital of each being a walled city. The en- 
tire, length of these walls, including the 
great wall which is over fifteen hundred 
miles, is equal to the diameter of the 
earth. 

Pre-eminent over all the nations of the 
world the Chinese triumphantly boast of 
their ‘‘antiquity.’”’ That they had a his- 
tory several hundred years before the 
Christian era, is no doubt true; but that 
they have existed many millions of years, 
as they claim, can not be proved from 
any records they can produce. Some do 
not hesitate to affirm that they are at least 
a “hoary million,” a very modest esti- 
mate in national longevity ; these must 
have been the “dark ages.’ It is but 
too plain to be seen, and also by au- 
thentic history, that the China of to-day 
is not what she was only three hundred 
years ago. Her palaces, bridges, and 
roads are all rapidly falling to ruin, and 
will continue to, so long as the present 
system of corruption rules the public 
mind, which is undermining the very 
foundation of the Empire. From the 
highest mandarin to the lowest coolie, 
bribery, or what they call ‘“‘squung,” is 
practiced. The emperor on the throne is 
but a mere boy, who not long ago, for 
some trivial offense to the empress dow- 
ager, was ordered by her to be flogged,— 
which was done (but of course by proxy). 
‘* Woe unto a nation when her king is a 
child.” Mrs. J. P. NEWMAN. 
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THE SENTINEL. 


“ DARK-PLUMED bird of Sorrow, 
I fancied thou wert flown ; 
But, like a dove unmated, 
Thou comest back to moan. 


Unfurl thy drooping pinions,— 
Heavy with mist and rain; 
Hence, with thy ghostly music! 

I weary of the strain.” 


Thus sang a lonely watcher 
Upon the towers of Time; 

For midnight knell was sounding, 
Instead of morning-chime ; 


And Pestilence was howling, 
A hungry wolf, for prey; 
While, with a train of phantoms, 
Death rode upon his way. 


She heard the martial tramping 
Of tempests o’er her head; 

Below, the infant’s wailing, 
The mother’s cry for bread. 


The midnight dirge grew silent, 
The winds forgot to speak, 

And starlight’s shining tresses, 
Played on her forehead meek. 


The golden sails of morning 
Were lifted to the breeze, 
And vanished from her vision 
In purple, western seas. 


Days, weeks, white-bearded ages 
Passed onward to the dead; 











She heard the mzserere 
Of every heart that bled. 


And yet, in patient waiting, 
She stood with prayerful eyes; 
Her soul seemed ever scaling 
The walls of paradise. 


Its sweetest leaves of healing, 
The many-fruited tree 

Dropped, at her silent pleading, 
On sick humanity. 


The battlements are hoary, 
And crumble to decay; 

Still, in her lonely turret, 
She watcheth, night and day. 


God’s angels come to soothe her, 
With ministries divine; 

She feeds on bread of heaven, 
And drinks immortal wine. 


And still goes up to Heaven 
Creation’s groan of pain,— 
‘s Where is his promised coming, 
Whose right it is to reign?” 


O Hope, the tireless watcher! 
O, gift of love and grace! 

We read a radiant morning, 
Foretokened in thy face. 


‘Good cheer,”’ we hear thee utter; 
Earth’s grief is all her own; 
Her tears arise transfigured— 
The rainbow o’er the Throne. 
FLoRA Best HArRIs. 





WAITING. 


RAND is the leisure of the earth: 
She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 


But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim. 


Dread is the leisure up above, 

The while He sits whose name is Love, 

And waits as Noah did, for the dove, 
To wit if she would fly to him. 





He waits for us, while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruised wings 
On the dark floods and water-springs, 

The ruined world, the desolate sea; 
With open windows from the prime, 
All night, all day, he waits sublime, 
Until the fullness of the time 

Decreed from his eternity. 

JEAN INGELOW. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES OF LIFE IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


A “BIG preaching’ had been an- 

nounced to take place at “Old 
Barn” on the fourth Sunday of the 
month. In the vernacular of the coun- 
try, a big preaching meant a sort of Sab- 
bath picnic; and all the housekeepers 
within a circuit of five miles busied them- 
selves during the preceding week in 
preparing a substantial feast to which 
they might invite their friends. Ta- 
bles were laid in the grove that sur- 
rounded the church, from which were to 
be served the tempting viands intended 
to satisfy the cravings of the physical 
nature between the morning and after- 
noon refreshings of the spiritual. So to 
Old Barn we went. 

Originally built for a tobacco-barn, it 
had retained the appellation, and the ex- 
terior did not give the lie to the name. 
Wooden shutters were at the windows, 
the doors had neither latches nor knobs, 
and the whole structure was innocent of 
paint. Within, it was ceiled; the benches 
were rough and uncushioned, and the 
floor uncarpeted. The few’ gentlemen 
who had come to worship were seated in 
what one of our party irreverently styled 
the ‘‘amen corner,” while the majority 
of the sex were wandering about the 
grove discussing politics and fast horses. 
Ladies, poor whites, and servants filled 
the rest of the seats. The poor whites, 
or ‘‘ Tuckeys,”’ as the servants contempt- 
uously styled them, bore the disconso- 
late air and sallow complexion of dirt- 
eaters, and looked about as antiquated 
as might have been expected of Mrs. 
Noah, had she suddenly descended from 
the ark into our midst. 

At one entrance an arbor had been 
built for the accommodation of those that 
could not get into the house; and at this 
entrance the sermon was delivered by the 
veritable Mr. Jones whom tradition re- 
cords as coming late to dinner one day 
at the house of one Mr. Owl, and finding 


turkey, varied the usual formula for 
grace, ‘‘Good Lord, make us thankful 
for what we are about to receive,” in the 
following manner: 
“ Lord, bless the Owl 
That ate the fowl, 
And left the bones 
For Billy Jones.” 
His subject to-day was the Resurrection, 
Taking, the ground of the future recon- 
struction of the whole body, he exclaimed: 
“Yes, my brethren, in that day you will 
see thousands of bodies flying through 
the air to reach the appointed place: and 
if a poor soldier has happened to lose a 
leg on one battle-field, and an arm on 
the other; a finger in one place, and a 
toe in another,—you will see these various 
members flying to find the body from 
which they were separated.” 
After the sermon, came the following 
hymn: 
“On the land or on the sea, 
Or wheresoever you may be, 
You will hear the trumpet sound 
In that morning, 


Crying, O Lord! and how I want to go 
To hear the trumpet sound in that morning. 


See the moon turned to blood, 
And the saints a-praising God; 
And you’ll hear the trumpet sound 
In that morning. 


See the stars begin to fall, 

And the Lord begin to call; 

And you’ll hear the trumpet sound 
In that morning. 


See the world all on fire, 

And the saints a-rising higher; 
And you'll hear the trumpet sound 
In that morning. 


Sinners in that day 

Will be willing then to pray; ° 

But O! ’t will be too late 

In that morning. 

Crying, O Lord! and how I dread to go 

To hear the trumpet sound in that morning.” 


While the white people are partaking 
at noon of the good things spread in the 
-grove, the servants congregate near the 
church for their worship. Their prayers 
are gooc and sincere; their shouting is 





but sorry picking upon the carcass of a 


not forced, but genuine; and their expe- 
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rience is novel. One says that when he 
was converted he was taken up to heaven 
in a golden chariot drawn by white horses. 
The chariot was up in the air, and he 
was conveyed into it by unseen hands. 
At the gate of heaven, Peter'let him in, 
and a shining angel took him around to 
show him where he was to rest forever. 
It was in a large airy room, having a 
golden bedstead with a beautiful white 
cover and base. Close by this bedstead 
hung the white robe and starry crown 
which were laid upin store for him. Then 
he was sent out, and brought back to 
earth in the same chariot of gold; and 
now he is sure of salvation, because he 
has been admitted into heaven itself. 
This seemed to be thé main experience 
pf each. Rest formed the only idea of 
heaven with these poor ignorant souls. 
They sing,— 

“We are lookin’ to the east to see King Jesus comin’; 

Tell by the rockin’ of the chariot-wheels, 
Aimin’ for Zion’s hill, tank God.” 

Then,— 


“I’m godin’ to see Mass’ Jesus in the mornin’; 
I long for to see him rise.” 


Next they sing,— 


“Whar now is de good ole Mary? 
Way ober in de promused land; 
She went up for to play on the organ, 
Way ober in de promused land.” 


But the climax of enthusiasm is reached 
when they strike up,— 
“Just let me shake off dese old black rags, 
And neber turn back no more, 
No more, no mo¢e, and I tank God Almighty, 
I’ll neber turn back no more. 
We’ll ride King Jesus’ milk-white horse, 
And neber turn back no more, 
No more, no more, and I tank God Almighty, 
I’ll neber turn back no more.” 


At first they only keep time with their 
heads; but soon they all take hold of 
hands, and begin in good earnest to 
shake off the old black rags, not figur- 
atively but literally, dancing around after 
the Shaker style, gradually increasing 
their velocity until they come to the last 
verse, commencing,— 

“Just let me put on my stairy crown, 


An neber turn back no more,” — 


when their excitement knows no bounds, 





and they part hands, and each jumps and 
d-nces till he falls down exhausted. 

The next Sunday we go to “Dry 
Bread”’ to hear the Rev. Mr. Brewer. 
“Dry Bread ”’ is ‘Old Barn” reproduced. 
Wandering thoughts can never be the 
bane of attention to the sermon in this 
old house; for attractions it has none, 
either outward or inward. Its appoint- 
ments are of the humblest; its service 
for the communion consisting of an or- 
dinary plate, a common tumbler, and a 
green glass bottle. 

Mr. Brewer being a curiosity, every 
body within t-n miles attended service on 
this occasion. As we drove along, we 
first overtook gayly dressed servants 
wending their way on foot to “ preachin’.”” 
Pious uncles and aunties going to hear 
“the word ob de Lord;” flaunting eb- 
onies, young and old; defiant-looking 
half and quarter bloods, bearing the un- 
mistakable features of the Anglo-Saxon, 
under a skin scarcely distinguishable 
from a pure Caucasian,—were all out in 
their best, this fine Sabbath morning. 
Here we passed good, old, white-headed 
Uncle Doctor—his real Christian name— 
whom a Sabbath or two before we had 
seen officiate as deacon to the colored part 
of the congregation, at the sacrament in 
the Baptist Church. There we left be- 
hind us ‘‘Old Jack,’ who, a short time 
since, having, as he averred, been taken 
up to heaven, and shown his robe and 
room, wished to join the Church, and 
asked his master for the necessary cer- 
tificate of good character. On receiving 
it, he carried it triumphantly to his min- 
ister, who hesitated, when on opening it 
he read: ‘‘ This certifies that my Jack is 
the biggest liar in the county.”’” Next we 
passed old Mrs. , who owns but one 
negro, and of course belongs to the 
“poor white folks,’’ riding in her little 
two-wheeled cart, drawn by one steer, 
which the negro rides, and guides with a 
rope. Then we overtook poor white 
folks and clay-eaters, ‘some in farm- 
wagons with white covers, some on horse- 
back, and some on foot. There we saw 
tattered carriages, with lean horses an 
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sleepy drivers; giving evidence of hard 
work through the week, and of the vain 
endeavor of some impoverished F. F. 
V.’s to keep up with the style of their 
more fortunate neighbors. Here we saw 
luxurious carriages, with outriders and 
liveried coachmen, come gayly along, 
bearing the e/¢¢e of that part of the county. 

One side of the church was nearly 
filled with poor whites, many of whom 
had babes in their laps, whose shrill cries 
were discordantl; joined with the singing. 
Such a motley group I had never before 
beheld. All kinds of costumes, in fash- 
ions varying from those o: ‘he last year 
to ten, or even twenty, were before me. 
Some wore aprons, and some had all the 
colors of the rainbow about them. 

Mr. Brewer is evidently one among 
them, for he appears in a ragged coat and 
seedy pants. When he was married, he 
did not even ‘know how to read; but his 
wife soon taught him, and as the result 
he became a preacher. His genius was 
peculiar; but the verbatim report here 
given of his sermon on this occasion 
shows that he, was not without that 
essential quality. 

‘*My text you will find in Ecclesiastes 
vi, 12: ‘What is good for a man all the 
days of his vain life? I intend to give 
every one his meat in due season. From 
little boys, men have been asking what is 
for their good. To qualify, we shall take 
this ground, that what mankind deem to 
be good will never make them happy. 

‘First: what is good? Men say power 
is good, and have many notions about it, 
and build many air-castles upon it. Well! 
power is good when it is not abused. A 
man starts for power, and he says, If I 
could only be a constable, a sheriff, or a 
mail-agent, I should be exactly what I 
want to be, and would be happy—I 
reckon that is the matter with some of 
the demagogues at the present day—but 
when they get the power they are not 
happy; and sometimes they get all the 


funds in their hands, and then run away. . 


Don’t you see? Natural power can 


never make any man happy. Napoleon 
heard the groans of the dead and the 





dying; but yet he was not happy, with all 
his power. 

«What is good for a man all the days 
of his vain life?’ Some want to be rich, 
I have never tried it very extensively 
myself; but I do n’t think it can makea 
man happy. The author of our text had 
money, and plenty of association; yet he 
says all is vanity, in the chapter from 
which our text is taken. Do n’t you see? 
Riches can never make any man happy, 

“One young man wants to be a limb 
of the law. He thinks he has ‘genus;’ 
but when he comes to have a bad case, 
he will scratch his green gourd of a head, 
and say that being a lawyer can ’t make 
him happy. Another wants to be a 
‘politicianer;’ but they are all the time 
in a great stew; like a man with a de- 
formed foot, they don’t know half the 
time which way they are traveling. An- 
other wants to read a few chapters on 
fevers, and be a doctor. And sometimes 
they make money enough to feed their 
horses; and when folks say that they 
kill more than they cure, they wish they 
had never started to be doctors. An- 
other thinks that if he could go to a new 
country, he would be a great man. An- 
other wants a little corner of land that 
runs from his neighbor’s farm down into 
his; and he sits up night after night 
makin’ long strings of figures, contrivin’ 
how he can straighten that line; and he 
will keep on multiplyin’ and addin’.till 
he proves that land is his, and gets the 
line straight. Some want to administer 
on other people’s estates, and often per- 
jure themselves swearin’ there is nothin’ 
left. Do n’t you see? They are not 
happy; for they dream of the orphans 
and widows they have robbed. Ah! 
how will it be at the bar of God? They 
may build a fine house, and buy fine fur- 
niture out of the widow’s money; but 
they can not be happy. Another wants 
wisdom; but if he could get between the 
sun and the moon, and stand there,.and 
see the world move along, he would not 
be happy; for comprehension is one 
thing and wisdom is another. Do n't 
lean on none of these props or hobbies 
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or crutches; for you will fall, and be 
dashed to pieces. Another wants to 
marry; and I am led to think there is 
more fraud in matrimony than in any 
thing else. They hear the marriage cere- 
mony read; but it seems an idle tale to 
them. They marry farms and slaves and 
money, instead of each other; and, instead 
of getting a Bible and a hymn-book, 
and setting up a family altar in the house, 
they buy a barrel of whisky, and bow 
down to it night and morning. ‘What 
is good for a man all the days of his vain 
life?? Another wants to be highly re- 
spected; but ‘cursed is he who follows a 
crowd to do evil.’ There is more fraud 
now than ever before. The heart is like 
a whirlpool: the central point draws a 
ship along gradually; then a little faster, 
till it suddenly swallows it up. So it is 
with a sinner, drawn on and on by Satan. 

“Then ‘what is good for a man all the 
days of his vain life?’ It is the Christian 
religion. The man who has this may be 
happy; he may be the President of the 
United States, and be happy and be a 
good man. This would have been best 
for old Napoleon, in the island of St. 
Helena; best for Alexander, and then he 
would not have died drunk. It is best in 
every sphere: best for a rich man, and 
then he won't oppress the poor; best for 
a poor man, and so he will be contented; 
best for a man on the burnin’ sands of 
Arabia, as he leans against a tree, ready 
to die of thirst; best for one in a frozen 
region, his blood coadulatin’ in his veins, 
and the skin comin’ off his shoulders. 
What say you, Daniel? what was best 
for you in the lions’ den? And, Shade, 
Meshack, and Abednego, what was best 
in the fiery furnace? And, Paul, what 
was best in the prison? And Paul an- 
swers, ‘Haint you heern me sung songs 
in the prison?’ ‘And Peter says I was in 

Vor. XXXV.—4 





a cellah, and found religion the best for 
a man all the days of his vain life.’ 
Whitefield thought it the best when he 
established the first Baptist Church in 
America; and the lady of my acquaint- 
ance, who is now in the poor-house, 
found it the best for her when she lost 
the fifty slaves and the seventeen hun- 
dred acres of land she had inherited. 

“‘Ah! my friends, when the great white 
throne is planted, methinks many from 
this neighborhood will declare with their 
speaker that religion was the best for 
them. You send your children away off 
to school, and when the time arrives for 
them to come home, they will be watch- 
ing for the carriage that is coming for 
them, and they will be happy when they 
see it winding along the road up the 
hill. So, when your Heavenly Father 
sends the golden chariot to carry you to 
heaven, you will be happy, and say that 
religion is best for a man ali the days 
of his vain life.” 

The sermon concluded, that part of 
his audience that had never enjoyed the 
luxury of a carriage was filled with joy 
at the prospect of the golden chariot; 
and old Dry Bread resounded with shouts 
and groans; women hugged and kissed; 
men clapped each other on the shoul- 
der; husbands and wives embraced ; 
some shook hands, and some shouted 
for gladness, while frightened children 
cried aloud. 

On another occasion, Mr. Brewer ex- 
horted as follows: ‘‘O, you sinners! 
you may walk ’round yere, wearin’ yer 
shanghai coats and chawin’ yer honey- 
jew tobaccer; but when you get to the 
New Jerusalem, and see yer preacher 
walkin’ the golden streets, while you are 
sent away, you ‘ll wish you'd done got 
religion while you could.” 

RUTH RAMBLE, 
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THE BURDEN-BEARERS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


HE position of women, and the gen- 

eral respect paid to them in Chris- 
tian lands, is one of the brightest and 
most encouraging features of Christian 
civilization. Indeed, we are accustomed 
in some measure, to gauge the Christianity 
of a country by the way it treats its 
women. And we are sorry to say that 
this test does not always prove encour- 
aging and satisfactory. We think it 
reaches its highest standard among our- 
selves, and believe that foreigners gen- 
erally accord to us this credit. And we 
know this to be true from the shock given 
to our sensibilities the moment we land 
on foreign soil, at seeing so many women 
engaged in the most severe and menial 
occupations. 

The world has been surfeited with the 
stories of the fearful labors of women in 
the coal and other mines of England and 
Wales, where they perform the most 
cruel and laborious tasks; and pen and 
pencil have been busy, of late years, in 
presenting their sufferings and trials to 
the reading public of England and 
America. The result of these benevo- 
lent labors has been beneficial, and the 
condition of women in these countries 
and these spheres has been greatly amel- 
iorated by the power of public opinion, 
although matters are still lamentably bad. 
The general tendency throughout Great 
Britain is to improve the condition of 
working-women in these menial branches 
of labor, and either to demand less of 
them, to give them the benefit of ma- 
chinery or animal labor, or to relieve them 
entirely from toil so unbefitting their sex 
and so repulsive to every sensitive and 
Christian heart. The result is, that one 
may travel the highways of England with- 
out being seriously wounded at the inhu- 
manity of man to laboring women. 

But the moment we step on the Conti- 
nent, another atmosphere seems to ob- 
tain. There, women are virtually divided 
into two classes,—those who are acknowl- 





edged to have sex, and who mingle with 
men as their equals, and exert their 
charms and influence on society; and 
those who are regarded only as burden- 
bearers—literally, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The position of many 
of the laboring women of Europe is 
clearly so low that they seem to be re- 
garded by the more fortunate of their 
own sex as of another race, to whom it 
is not necessary to accord the usual civil- 
ities and regard natural between man 
and man. And we have many a time 
been outraged in our feelings at certain 
conduct of men supposing themselves to 
be gentlemen, in the presence of and 
toward the serving-women of the land, 
The most ordinary modesty of personal 
demeanor is frequently disregarded in 
their presence, as if they had no feelings 
to be shocked and no sensibilities to be 
wounded. On our remonstrances to men 
whom we have known well enough to 
permit this liberty, the reply has been a 
surprise that we should notice a thing of 
the kind, and that these women were 
used to it, and thought nothing of it, 
And just there we saw the pitiful feature 
of the case,—that the customs of society 
could thus harden the feelings of both 
parties to this abuse; and we felt it 
equally degrading to the violator and the 
violated. 

In Holland it is no uncommon thing 
for a woman and a horse or donkey to be 
harnessed together, pulling the boats on 
the tow-path of the numerous canals. 
To the natives it is so ordinary an occur- 
rence that they laugh outright at the sen- 
sibilities of an American who protests 
against it, and prefers to walk rather than 
to pursue his journey in this way. In 
the market-places of the prominent cities, 
the tourist has too good an opportunity 
to see the vile drudgery performed by 
women. Long before daylight, they come 
trudging into these centers with immense 
loads of produce on their heads, which 
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seem heavy enough to crush a Hercules. 
These they will carry for miles, swaying 
under their burdens like movable pillars, 
and adjusting their head and body to the 
load as they tramp up hill and down dale, 
in a way that must be a dreadful strain 
on their muscies, and rack their very 
frames, which seem to be of any other 
material than flesh and blood. This su- 
perhuman strength is only acquired by 
practice from early childhood, and little 
girls of tender years are seen following 
their mothers with loads on their heads 
or backs, which are gradually training 
them to be the burden-bearers of their 
localities. In some regions, the women 
train the dogs to do for them what the 
men will not. This is especially the case 
near the cities, and markedly so in Ber- 
lin. There the dogs are the working- 
woman’s best friends, and on market- 
days hundreds of them may be seen 
harnessed to small wagons, drawing pro- 
duce to market. Not unfrequently the 
woman takes her dog at her side, and 
they pull together quite a respectable 
load. No one leaves the Prussian capital 
without a vivid recollection of dog-teams 
engaged in many kinds of small traffic 
about the city. 

In the capital of Austria the women 
figure largely as stone and mortar carriers. 
For months we watched the construction 
of a large building, where women did 
the heavy, unskilled labor, and the 
men the skilled and comparatively 
lighter work. Women dug the excava- 
tions, and, harnessed to wagons with 
horses, drew away the earth, and drew 
back the heavy stone for the foundation. 
It was so Common an occurrence to see 
women and beasts of some kind drawing 
stone through the streets, that nobody 
noticed it in the least. And again, 
they brought the heavy stone for the 
lower walls, and placed them at the ma- 
sons’ feet; and, as soon as the scaffold- 
ings were raised, women ascended the 
ladders with heavy loads of stone or 
mortar on their backs, up, up, up to the 
fifth stories, until the eye became giddy 
at watching the long troops of them 





going up and down in this perilous and 
severe labor. Such work they, of course, 
could not perform in garments suitable 
to their sex, and their skirts were so short 
of necessity, that they might not trip on 
the ladders, that they were exposed in 
the most unseemly and immodest way. 
And they seemed to make no effort to 
avoid this by suitable under-garments, of 
which, to all appearances, they were en- 
tirely destitute. But of this fact neither 
they nor any body else seemed to be in 
the least aware; all went on as if they 
were not women, and as if the exposure 
of their person in this way was a natural 
and necessary thing. In short, these 
poor creatures did not seem to be women, 
in our sense of the term. 

One would think that this is the worst 
phase of the story ; but not so. But 
little is seen in the cities of this abuse 
against nature, and the ordinary traveler 
meets only an occasional thing of the 
kind, and may perchance avoid the most 
of it. But let him go into the rural re- 
gions, and he will find much of the work 
done by women which we are accus- 
tomed to consign to oxen and horses. 
In the agricultural regions, women dig- 
ging potatoes and all kinds of roots is 
the most common sight; and these are 
nearly all transported to the barns and 
cellars on women’s backs. A woman 
will carry almost as much grass, hay, or 
any kind of grain on her back as would 
an ordinary mule, and the expense of 
keeping is much less, besides the saving of 
capital invested in vehicles, and the wear 
and tear allaround. Toa certain extent, 
much of this labor on the part of women 
is a necessity, from the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of men are always in the 
army, and are thus permanently drawn 
from the producing classes. Nearly all 
the great powers of Europe have standing 
armies approaching or exceeding five 
hundred thousand men, the most of whom 
would be employed in heavy labor were 
they not under arms. “This forces the 
women into many occupations because 
there are not men to perform them; but 
the principal reason is poverty on the one 
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hand, anda total disregard of a woman’s 
claims on the other. In most parts of 
Europe, the agricultural classes can not 
be supported by the labor of the men 
alone; a father can not feed and clothe 
his family from the product of his toil; 
wife and children must help to keep the 
wolf from the door, and to this they be- 
come so accustomed that they take to it 
as their ordinary lot. 

For this reason, every locality develops 
some species of industry to give support 
to its population, and it is seldom indeed 
that the women are not foremost in the 
work. The Hartz Mountains, so famous 
as a place for Summer tourists in North 
Germany, are noted for their wild berries, 
the gathering of which is a source of oc- 
cupation during the season to thousands 
of women and childfen. The first that 
come are the huckleberries, which play a 
very important part in the life of these 
mountaineers; the time of gathering is 
fixed by the public authorities, who an- 
nounce in the newspapers when the work 
may begin each season, so that no injus- 
tice may be done to those who wait till 
they are fully ripe. In some seasons, a 


late frost kills them all in the higher | 


regions, and the loss becomes a public 
calamity to the surrounding country. On 
the southern declivity of the Brocken they 
ripen fully two weeks earlier than on the 
northern, and here consequently the work 
begins. In the early morning women 
and children from all the adjacent ham- 
lets, armed with all sorts of vessels of 
wood, tin, and earth, or stone, may be 
seen wending their way, in troops, up the 
mountain-side, singing and‘ chatting 
about the returning season which is to 
replenish their slender chests and ward- 
robes. The berries are mostly picked 
with the fingers; but when they are very 
plenty, they are stripped with a species 
of comb, which greatly expedites the 
work. These berries are not only used 
as food for the season, but are dried or 
preserved for home use, and also very 
largely used to produce in their juice a 
coloring matter employed to change 
white wine into red; and for this purpose 








large quantities are sent to other local- 
ities. In good years, the profits of the 
berry season are quite considerable. A 
merchant in one of the towns reported, 
for a season, five hundred dollars’ worth 
of berries bought, and fifty hogsheads of 
juice sent to other parts. And so other 
towns reported a like or a greater amount, 
until the berries sold from the Upper 
Hartz amounted to at least five thousand 
dollars, giving to each family an average 
of ten dollars,—a sum that our readers 
will sneer at, but one that will make these 
poor families happy for a goodly period. 
As soon'as the huckleberries are gath- 
ered, comes the season of cranberries, 
which grow on the Hartz Mountains in 
great quantities. They are picked before 
they are fully ripe, because most of them 
are sent to distant cities for sale, as they are 
so good an article for transport, besides 
being a general favorite as a relish on the 
table. To these may also be added the 
raspberries, which grow wild in great pro- 
fusion in certain regions of the Hartz; so 
that the Summer affords a round of oc- 
cupation and support. The latter berries 
are bought in large quantities by the 
apothecaries, who make a raspberry li-_ 
quor, which is sent as far as the East 
Indies, to give relish to Oriental drinks. 
A very large part of these fruits are 
carried to distant places on the backs of 
the toiling women, or at least down the 
mountain, where they are sometimes 
transferred to little wagons, and then 
drawn by them. This gives rise to what 
are known as berry-roads, leading to 
certain places in the lowlands surround- 
ing the mountain, where many of their 
products are exchanged for flax in vari- 
ous stages of preparation, which the 
women and children spin in the long 
Winter evenings. And the poor women 
are not even permitted to return always 
to their elevated berry-grounds without 
heavy burdens on their backs. That 
part of the Hartz Mountains known as 
the Brocken is renowned for its beauti- 
ful views and its specters, so popular as 
a means of illustrating the laws of light 
in our school-works on Natural Philos- 
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ophy. For these reasons it has become 
a very popular place of resort for tourists 
from all parts of Germany and even 
more distant countries. For this reason 
the roads to the Upper Hartz in the 
Summer season are often crowded with 
all sorts of vehicles and beasts bearing 
the fair sex and their attendants to the 
summit for a day or more among the 
mountain air and scenery. This cre- 
ates a demand for luxuries that do not 
grow in these elevated regions; and 
many of the poor women take advan- 
tage of this fact to earn a trifle by trans- 
porting fruit in their berry-tubs on their 
backs, from the valley to the summit, a 
distance in some places of twelve miles. 
Having arrived ata frequented spot, they 
display their apples, pears, or plums, and, 
with a pitiful and downcast look, solicit 
the throng of gay visitors to purchase 
of them. 

But few of the ladies who enjoy these 
luxuries amidst frivolity and merriment 
have the least idea of the labor required 
to bring them to the summit of the mount- 
ain. Some of their baskets contain such 
loads that the women, while ascending 
the steep paths, look like very camels 
trudging along, half-bent over in the ef- 
fort to keep their burdens on their backs; 
and, for this reason, these women in car- 
avans are sometimes called the ‘‘Camels 
of the Hartz.’’ They present, with their 
fearful burdens, a picture of misery— 
panting and toiling up the rugged steeps, 
which prove a painful task to the free 
and unburdened travelers. It is seldom 
indeed that one meets a native woman 
on the. Upper Hartz without an enormous 
basket on her back. And no age Seems 
exempt from the task; sometimes it is 
the girl of twelve or fifteen, and thence 
to the poor old woman of eighty. 

We remember a characteristic picture 
of a scene in the Hartz Highlands, 
which tells the whole story. In the upper 
distance is a mule-train, each beast with 
its heavy sack of merchandise or produce 
across its back, guarded and driven by a 
stout, comfortably clothed man, with no 
other burden than his cracking whip. 





Far behind, painfully toiling up, come the 
camels heavily laden. The first is a young 
girl about sixteen, with an immense bar- 
rel-shaped basket strapped to her back 
and shoulders, extending from the small of 
her back to about a foot above her head. 
It is filled with produce, and on the top 
is bound her cloak, a loaf of rye bread, 
and a small basket; from her waist hang 
and dangle her heavy, thick-soled shoes, 
which she does not wear over the sharp 
rocks of the ascent, that she may pre- 
serve them to put on when she arrives 
among those to whom she will sell her 
wares. Her burden is so heavy that she 
needs to support it with both hands bent 
back under it as she strains in some un- 
usually steep ascent. Behind her come 
mother and grandmother, both heavily 
laden as herself, but the mother strong 
enough tc be plying the knitting-needles 
as she climbs with her load, while the 
poor old half-bent woman needs the sup- 
port of a heavy cane to help her over 
hard places. Thus three generations 
come tugging and toiling in thesametrain. 
We need scarcely add that all trace of 
female beauty and delicacy disappears 
under this fearful ordeal, and that the 
appellation of camel to some of them 
does not seem so inappropriate after all. 

The only genial interlude that the 
stranger sees is an occasional demonstra- 
tion of family love and care, not to say 
a necessity: it is a little flaxen-headed, 
fat-cheeked boy, or a chubby, blue-eyed 
girl peeping out of a half-loaded basket; 
for it is frequently necessary for mothers 
to take their little ones with them on 
these marches, when there is no father at 
home to take care of them, as many of 
these women are widows, who need to 
provide food for their children in this way. 

Another source of labor for these bur- 
den-bearers of the Hartz is found in the 
transport of the numerous birds that are 
raised on the mountains by the fanciers, 
for the bird-trade of the world. Many 
of the villages on the mountain-sides are 
occupied almost exclusively by the bird- 
raisers, who in the season send large 
numbers, almost exclusively on the backs 
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of women, to the depots in the valley, 
and sometimes to quite distant: points. 
A well-known bird-road leads over the 
southern declivity of the mountain to a 
railroad station at its base, where very 
many birds are collected for further trans- 
port to all parts of the country. They 
are carried on a sort of rack consisting 
of a wooden framework on which are fast- 
ened the little cages containing the birds 
in three tiers or stories, and about seven 
lines of cages on a story, and these three 
deep. The weight of all these, with the 
birds and their food and drink, may be 
easily imagined; and yet one of these 
great racks is fastened on the woman’s 
back; and with this unseemly load she la- 
bors up hill and down, panting and strug- 
gling over the rough and stony footpath, 
traveling with her burden from ten to 
twelve and even fourteen miles a day. 
The birds must be carefully protected by 
covers and cloths from wind and weather, 
and be regularly fed. As to the women, 
they may seek their comfort and protec- 
tion from Providence; for man seems in 
no way to consult their interest. A few 
dead birds would be quite a loss to the 
owner; a few dead women would sim- 
ply be some burden-bearers less, soon to 
be made up by others. 

Indeed, the whole Hartz region seems 
to be one vast work-house for women; 
for those who remain at home to take 
charge of domestic matters are but little 
better off, if any. They have a fierce 
struggle for existence from the scanty soil 
of the mountain, which yields a meagre 
pasturage for their cows, and here and 
there a little spot for a house, and a patch 
for potatoes and cabbage. but these will 
not grow without some artificial nourish- 
ment to the soil; and the problem is to ob- 
tain this. In many regions the peasants 
are permitted to gatherthe moss and leaves 
of the forest for bedding for their cows, 
and the means of collecting and securing 
the manure; but this is not permitted in 
general in princely domains, as are those 
of the Hartz. The cows of the region 
have therefore to content themselves with 
hard beds for the night; and scarcely 











with the morning light have they been 
collected from the neighborhood by the 
cowherd, to be driven to their pasturage 
for the day, when the girls and women 
proceed to the work of cleaning their 
stables and gathering the collection of 
the night to be transported in tubs on 
their backs to the little field or garden in 
the distance, either up or down the 
mountain, as the case may be; and day 
after day, during the season of pasturage, 
is this repulsive and severe labor to be 
performed. And when the earth thus fed 
produces its harvest, its products are all 
brought to Winter quarters on the backs 
of women; for the peasants themselves 
are in general too poor to have beasts: 
and for those who till the ground in a 
larger scale, it is cheaper to hire women 
than mules, for it costs less to keep them. 

Throughout the Hartz, there are certain 
days and seasons when the peasants are 
allowed to gather wood from the mount- 
ain forests for their Winter use. They 
are permitted to take only the refuse of 
the growth, and especially the boughs 
and brush and branches that are torn off 
by the Winter storms, or fall by accident, 
On one of these ‘“‘wood-days,”’ as they 
are called, a strange sight greets the trav- 
eler in the vicinity of a Hartz village. 
The women have gone forth early in the 
morning, miles distant up the mountain, 
and have labored diligently all day to 
obtain their loads. At evening they are 
seen returning from all directions, lugging 
on their backs great bundles of wood, 
such as they would scarcely pile on the 
back of a mule or donkey. The loads 
are about six feet long by four feet in 
depth and breadth. They consist, of 
course, of brush, branches, and’ roots, 
seldom thicker than the arm; for solid 
wood of much size they could not lift: 
but even these make a weight for a giant's 
rather than a woman’s back. And still 
poor old women, who, one would think 
among us, could scarcely walk alone, 
trudge and stagger down the steep de- 
clivities under great bundles of wood 
that almost hide them. The younger 
and stronger women will often have on 
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the top of the wood a bundle of grass 
for the goat, and in their arms their 
youngest child. And with this worse 
than slavish life they seem still to enjoy 
a certain species of happiness; for, with 
all their toil and fatigue, they often come 
jn singing evening songs, which, in the 
distance, seem quite melodious and pleas- 
ing. But, in all these cases, distance 
surely lends enchantment to the view; 
for as they approach we perceive, from 
the coarse, ungainly limbs and wiry fea- 
tures, that all the external charms of 
womanhood have been worked out of 
them, and that they seem physically to 
be just what they are,—beasts of burden. 

The peasant women in many regions 
of Germany and Switzerland, among the 
mountains, are absolutely barriers to 
the enjoyment of the traveler, because 
of the coarseness of their appearance, 
and from the fearful deformity of their 
persons. Asa result of these herculean 
labors, and especially this practice of 
bearing all loads on’ the back and head, 
the women are almost all deformed in a 
way peculiar to the mountainous coun- 
tries. All through the Hartz, one sees 
numerous women and girls suffering from 
the effects of cretinism. This displays 
itself generally in the form of immense 
swellings in the neck and breast, which 
may be explained as an enlargement of 
the ‘Adam's apple,”’ in the first place, 
which extends finally to all the glands of 
the lower neck, causing this part of the 
person to swell to enormous proportions. 
Young girls of twelve years may be seen 
with ‘‘crops,”’ as they are popularly 
called, as big as two large fists. This 
swelling will then increase, so that one 
can scarcely discover any neck at all, the 
whole being one swollen mass from head 
to shoulders; and finally a ‘‘crop”’ will 
grow so large that it resembles a great 
bag of ungainly flesh hanging down on 
the bosom, outside of the garments, so 
that one is often forced to turn away in 
disgust at the deformity. This is thought 
to be the result of exhausting labor, in- 
sufficient food, and bad water. This dis- 
ease is worse in certain localities; so that 





some places are actually notorious for it. 
Medical science has done much of late 
years to alleviate it; but until woman 
can be treated with a little more human- 
ity, it is doubtful whether it can be en- 
tirely conquered. 

The evil results of these abuses fre- 
quently appear in the form of diseases 
of the brain, idiocy, and general de- 
formity; so that, in passing through some 
of these villages in the valleys among 
the mountains, it really seems as if one 
were in some retreat of the maimed, de- 
formed, and idiotic. This evil has of late 
years attracted the attention of some of 
the governments, who have appointed 
intelligent commissions to investigate 
the whole affair from a scientific stand- 
point; and the result is a marked im- 
provement in many places. 

The roads in some districts have been 
greatly improved, so that it is possible to 
draw four-wheeled wagons more easily 
than formerly; and efforts have been 
made to induce the women to adopt this 
mode of transport, instead of their backs 
and heads. It seems scarcely possible 
that a woman could carry great weights 
running up almost to a hundred pounds, 
on her head, without ‘serious danger to 
the brain and all the organs of the head ‘ 
and neck; and yet many of the market- 
women will bring to the town on their 
heads such burdens as a man scarcely 
cares to lift. Some of these loads also 
are in high baskets or tubs; there is then 
a constant and fearful stiain on the mus- 
cles of the neck and back to keep them 
in equilibrium, so that they would seem 
to resemble the tortures of an inquisition. 
Where the women have been willing to 
listen to the advice of scientific men, 
there has been marked improvement; so 
that, in some places where cretinism was 
once about universal, it is now to a large 
extent disappearing. But we regard the 
disease, in large measure, as a moral 
one. Until a better appreciation of hu- 
manity obtains, and there is more dispo- 
sition to place woman in her true sphere, 
instead of degrading her into a beast of 
burden, the sin will be visited by a 
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deformity of body and depravity of mind 
which will sooner or later punish both 
those who practice and those who per- 
mit it. 

The struggle for existence among the 
lower classes of Europe is so great that, 
to feed all mouths, all hands must be 
busily occupied with some kind of actual 
and practical labor. Thus the father, the 
mother, and the children, all need to 
labor at the same calling, or at least for 
the same purpose, and the result is an 
absence of home-like comforts, and a 
toilsome struggle for bread that is truly 
painful. The only sure cure will be a 
thorough remodeling of society, in which 








the first demand shall be that men, in- 
stead of being gathered by millions into 
standing armies for each others’ destruc- 
tion, shall cultivate the arts of peace; 
and in doing this, they shall not only 
remember that, physically, woman has 
been made by Providence the weaker 
vessel, but that to her has been assigned 
the holy duty of maternity, which unfits 
her for the continued muscular exertion 
which man alone of our race can bear, 
and which he, in these cases disdaining, 
cruelly turns over to the weaker sex, 
whom it should ever be his pride and 
his effort to spare for holier and higher 
purposes, WILLIAM WELLS. 





GEORGE THAYER’S VACATION-WORK. 


HE long clock in the hall of the 

Douglass farm-house struck three, 
and, true to her appointment with herself, 
Maggie Douglass woke and sprang out 
of bed, rubbed her eyes, and looked at 
the sky. ‘‘Fair,’’sshe muttered laconic- 
ally; then shook back her long, yellow 
curls, and ran across the hall to her twin- 
brother’s chamber, the door of which she 
proceeded to shake vigorously. 

‘*Malcolm! Malcolm! three o'clock. 
Hurry down; but come softly, and don’t 
disturb Aunt Sarah.” 

Malcolm muttered something about 
Aunt Sarah’s nerves, but rose at once, 
and stole out in the darkness and silence 
to feed, water, and groom his fleet Mor- 
gan, with which he hoped to outstrip the 
rest of the party. Coming in, he found 
Maggie getting an informal breakfast, 
and making large quantities of coffee in 
the big party coffee-pot. 

“‘Is the luncheon ready, Mag?” 

“‘ All ready but the coffee, and that will 
be ready soon,” she said, as she poured 


the clear amber fluid inte large tin pans. 


containing cream and sugar. She then 
set them in the dairy-sink to cool, and 





they then proceeded to discuss their 
early breakfast. 

‘‘Let us have no undue ceremony,” 
said Malcolm; ‘‘for we were to be at 
Charlestown at five o’clock.” 

Accordingly, the meal was quickly dis- 
patched, and Maggie, equipped in water- 
proof, sun-hat, and rubbers, stood wait- 
ing on the piazza, with baskets and 
hamper beside her; and just as the morn- 
ing’s gold was changing to gray, the high- 
stepping Prince drew up to the door. 
The boot of the jaunty empire buggy 
seemed of endless capacity; for it swal- 
lowed the hamper, the baskets with the 
coffee-bottles, the fish-baskets and pails, 
rods and tackle, a rubber-blanket, um- 
brella, and other articles supposed to be 
useful on such an excursion. For we 
should have explained to the reader that 
a fishing excursion had been planned to 
‘“‘Warren’s Pond,” a beautiful little lake 
about twenty miles distant. The self- 
reliance derived from their Scotch an- 
cestry made them unwilling to disturb 
others at this hour of the morning; con- 
sequently we see the twins their own serv- 
ants, which, indeed, was their usual way. 





— 
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“What’s in the hamper, Mag?” 

“O, roasted chicken, tongue sand- 
wiches, and lots of good things. You 
boys will find out soon enough.” 

Malcolm retaliated on her for the word 
“boys’’ by tossing her like a ball onto 
the seat of the buggy, and they drove 
away. O, the beauty and joy of that ride 
on the eastern shore of the Connecticut! 
The air was fragrant as June; every leaf 
and spire of grass was wet with dew, and 
little wreaths of mist were curling softly 
on the river, which mirrored so perfectly 
every object on the banks that it was 
difficult to define the margin. Beyond 
were the broad, green meadows of Ver- 
mont, with Skitchewang’s rocks and 
woods in the background; and to the 
north rose blue Ascutney, clear and bold 
against the sky, thus giving promise of a 
pleasant day. 

They rode for some time, wondering 
whether they were first or last, when 
Robert Bonning, and his cousin, Fanny 
Keyer, rolled up alongside them, in a 
light, rundown carriage, drawn by a 
spirited dapple-gray. Mutual inquiries 
as to health, and congratulations on the 
loveliness of the day, ensued. 

“Who are going besides us?’’ asked 
Malcolm,whose mind had been engrossed 
in the oat-harvest for a week past. 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Parmelee; their cousins, 
Jane Lyon and George Thayer; the Par- 
kers; and Charley and Marion Mann.” 

“A good company! All sorts of 
theology, though.” 

“Yes, certainly,’’ returned Robert 
slowly, as if enumerating them. ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Parmelee are Methodists, and 
you and Maggie, I suppose; and George 
Thayer is a class-leader. The Parkers 
and Jane Lyon are Congregationalists ; 
the Manns are Baptists; and Fanny and 
I are Episcopalians. A mixed company; 
but I guess we shall not quarrel.” 

“How strange it seems, to think of 
George as a class-leader, and Charley as 
a deacon !—they used to be so merry and 
light-hearted at school.” 

“They are just as merry now, and 
happier-hearted,”’ said Robert. 





“T never knew a deacon under sixty 
years of age before,” said Fanny; “but I 
suppose old men are an unknown com- 
modity in the Far West.” 

The clock in the church-steeple struck 
five just as they entered Charlestown— 
beautiful, sleepy, old Charlestown !—a 
true Rip Van Winkle, morals and all. 
Robert pointed out the site of old ‘‘ Fort 
No. 4,” the old jail and the block-house, 
and told legends of Revolutionary times, 
as the two carriages, side by side, rolled 
slowly down the elm-shaded streets. 

‘‘There come the Parmelees, all in the 
barouche together,” said Fanny. ‘‘ How 
cozy they look! And Mr. and Miss Mann 
are close behind.” 

Maggie felt a disagreeable thought 
toward Jane creep into her heart, but 
thrust it out as unworthy the day. 

“How lightly Will’s bays step this 
morning!” said Malcolm, inwardly re- 
solving that his black should beat them. 

They rode on for miles through the green 


_valleys and over the hills of New Hamp- 


shire; sometimes one horse leading, and 
again another. There was no urging 
with the whip; but horses, masters, and 
mistresses seemed half intoxicated with 
the bracing air. The Parkers, who were 
city boarders, were constantly exclaiming 
at the beauty of the scenery; the others 
were too much accustomed to the out- 
door life in New England to remark 
upon the commoner objects, but were 
equally charmed. Robert’s memory of 
the road brought them in due time to the 
‘“‘Lake House,”’ where the horses were 
given a cool stable, and promised a good 
dinner. The party then passed down 
the little path behind the house, where 
the lake first comes to view, when they all 
stopped, entranced with the beauty of 
the sight. The lake lay calm and blue 
before them, dancing and sparkling in 
the sunlight, which tipped every tiny 
wavelet with gold. Just at the point of 
the island, the fresh breeze had curled 
the waters and flecked-them with foam. 
A few ducks were sailing and diving in 
the shadow of the pines on the opposite 
shore; and all seemed keeping time to 
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the music of the birds, in the trees by the 
boat-house. 

Two boats were engaged; the parcels 
were piled in, and Mr. and Mrs. Parme- 
lee, their friends, and Maggie and Mal- 
colm, put off in the Chzppesnip, while 
the rest of the party embarked in the 
Phaeton. They were never far apart— 
always within call; and jests flew faster 
than fish, though many of the gilded 
beauties had been taken, the ladies being 
most successful. 

Eleven o'clock, and the sun poured its 
heat and brightness upon them till the 
ladies longed for shelter, and the gentle- 
men began to clamor for dinner. 

“If they are hungry, let us feed them,” 
said little Mrs. Parmelee; ‘for of all dis- 
agreeable and dangerous animals I ever 
encountered, a hungry man is the worst.” 

“Yea, verily,”’ said Mrs. Parker; ‘‘ but 
tell it not in the ears of these young 
ladies; for ignorance is bliss. Let us 
land before these gentlemen expose them- 
selves,” 

A few bold sweeps of the oars brought 
them into a little cove in the island, 
where they disembarked. Choosing a 
mossy knoll, under a group of pines, for 
a dining-room, the ladies laid the cloth, 
and spread a repast fit for an epicure. 
Ducks and chickens, cold mutton, sand- 
wiches, sardines, pickles, cakes and pies, 
lay in confusing nearness. Bottles of 
coffee filled all spare room; while the 
napkins, forks, spoons, and a variety of 
drinking utensils, lay on the moss near. 
Every thing was pronounced ‘“splen- 
did.” The ladies praised each other’s 
cooking; and the gentlemen proposed 
ridiculous toasts, and drank them in 
glasses of iced Java. When they had 
finished, and even the slices of rosy 
watermelon had failed to tempt them 
farther, they gathered up the fragments, 
and reclined on the moss—sometimes 
talking, sometimes silent. But the jest 
and laugh had ceased; for somehow the 
sighing of the pinés had entered and 
wrought its spell on every heart. Thecon- 
Aersation soon turned on charitable and 
religious subjects. Mrs. Parmelee spoke 





of their efforts to build a parsonage; 
Charley Mann of the work his Church 
was doing among the poor in the city 
where he was studying medicine. Mrs, 
Parker told of the heroic self-denial 
practiced by their millionaires to buy a 
chime of bells and a painted window, 
Malcolm's cynical lip curled; but George 
Thayer claimed their attention by telling 
how his Church had fitted out a young 
missionar y—one of his own friends—the 
first one who gave him a friendly hand 
among strangers, and helped him to re- 
member his mother’s lessons. Others 
now spoke of their own heart’s experi- 
ence; and Malcolm said he saw “more 
plainly the clouds and darkness than the 
glory and brightness around the throne.” 

‘‘But you will see,” said Jane Lyon; 
“because you are willing to look.”’ 

“You are a Methodist, are you not?” 
said Mr. Parker to Maggie. 

“No,” and her cheek flushed with 
something like shame; “no, I am nota 
communicant.” 

“Indeed!” 

‘‘No,” said George Thayer kindly but 
firmly, and with the air of one who in- 
tends to do his duty zow, “no, Marga- 
ret, you shirk the responsibility of taking 
up the cross, but rather drag it instead, 
You have kept the first part of the com- 
mandment and neglected the other—have 
repented, but not been baptized. You 
not only retard your own Christian prog- 
ress, but you hinder others.”’ 

“Hinder others, George!” 
garet, in a stifled voice. 

“Yes, Maggie, I must say it; for it is 
not a week since I was urging a friend to 
begin a Christian course, and he began 
to make excuses by saying that you were 
more generous, good, and true than any 
other one he knew, and you made no pre- 
tensions to being Jzous. Forgiveme, Mag- 
gie. I have no right to lecture you; but 
I have been so pained, as I have been 
home year after year, to see you, whom 
I know to be capable of doing so much, 
doing so little. O, do forgive me, Mag- 
gie,”’ said he, as he saw her distress 
and tears. 


said Mar- 
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“There is nothing to forgive,’”’ said 
Maggie; ‘‘you are right,” as, sobbing, 
she moved away. 

Silence for a time wrapped the whole 
company. Maggie soon returned, look- 
ing troubled and thoughtful. They then 
fell to talking of indifferent subjects,—of 
the various points of interest in the land- 
scape, and of the music which came float- 
ing over the water from a boat in the 
distance. Fishing seemed to have been 
forgotten in the quiet and peace. Hours 
had been spent in this way, when the 
distant thunder warned them to set their 
faces homeward. The ride home was a 
pleasant ending to a pleasant day. Hap- 
piness filled all their hearts; but, min- 
gling with it all, in Margaret’s heart was a 
deep and settled purpose. 

August, glad month of vacations, when 
the heated clerk cools himself beneath 
his native trees, and the overworked 
teacher and preacher gain a little strength 
for another year—August was nearly 
gone; and so happily had our friends 
spent their time, that it seemed “‘swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle.’’ The last ex- 
cursion was over; but they met 8nce 
more ere they separated to their respect- 
ive duties. The time was Sunday; the 
place the little Methodist Church. The 
last note of the hymn had died on the 
air; the white-haired pastor was reading 
the baptismal service, while before the 
altar kneeled Margaret Douglass and her 
twin-brother: for the clouds and dark- 
ness had been dispelled from Malcolm’s 
sky by the breath of prayer, and the Sun 
of righteousness had risen with healing 
in his wings. The fishing party were all 
there—Episcopalians, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists—drawn bya feeling of one com- 
mon brotherhood, children of one Father, 
members of the great Church militant. 

As they passed through the church- 
yard gate, after service, Maggie heard a 
rich low voice at her side asking: 

“Do you walk home, Maggie ?” 

“Yes: across farough the orchard.” 

“Our roads lie together, then. Permit 
me to join you.” 

Maggie bowed assent, wondering at 








the unusual stateliness of George Thay- 
er’s demeanor; and the three, now joined 
by Robert Bonning, passed through the 
orchard-gate together. Robert and Mal- 
colm were discussing some pians for the 
relief of a poor neighbor, and Maggie 
turned to her other companion. 

“George, I want to thank you for your 
kind reproof at the picnic. I think you 
made me see myself as others see me.” 

“No: forgive me, rather. I know it 
was cruel to speak to you so, in the pres- 
ence of others; but I dared not trust my- 
self to speak to you alone, lest I should 
tell, or you should guess, how much I 
love you. I promised my mother, Mag- 
gie, on her dying bed, that I would never 
ask a woman not a professing Christian 
to be my wife; and I ask you now: for, 
O Margaret, I love you, and I want te 
love you forever. Can you forgive my 
harshness enough to marry me?” 

Maggie’s answer was almost drowned 
in happy tears. Then, sitting down on 
the shady grass, they spent an hour talk- 
ing the fond, sweet talk of lovers. 

“T have prayed for you for years, and 
came home heavy-hearted. When my 
sister told me you had indulged a secret 
hope for months, I felt almost indignant 
with you at first, as if you had wronged 
me; but afterward, sorely grieved that 
you had so wronged yourself and Christ 
and his Church.” 

“The promise?’ said Maggie, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘‘My mother asked of me, because her 
own experience had taught her the wis- 
dom of the apostle’s exhortation, ‘Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.’”” 

Maggie saw she had touched a tender 
chord, and they walked on in silence. 

Shall we lift the curtain again from the 
little church, and show -you a happy 
bride, a happier bridegroom, and a tear- 
ful company? Hardly; for each reader’s 
imagination will supply that. We will 
only say that our friends thankfully re- 
member the “word spoken in season;”’ 
and Maggie ever commends to others 
George’s example. Lu WHITE. 
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**CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES.” 


CANNING the columns of a New 

York daily, in search of a situation, 
the following advertisement attracted my 
attention : 

“No. —, Fifth Avenue. WANTED.—A Nursery 
Governess, to take charge of an active little boy of 
three years of age—one who has a voice for singing 
him to sleep.” 

Two months previous to this, I had lost 
a position on a popular magazine, which 
I had held for four years, and which had 
brought me a yearly salary of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Magazine had changed 
hands, and new proprietor had a wife 
who would take up my work and ignore 
my pay. I was needed no longer. I 
shook hands with the old proprietor, and 
shook hands with the new; parted friends 
with both. With Mrs. New Proprietor I 
left my blessing and good-will: I even 
helped her a week without pay or thanks. 
The overlapping policy has ever been 
mine: the boys who shovel the snow 
from my walk are always ordered to clear 
at least a foot beyond what the law re- 
quires. I felt unkindly toward no one,— 
a little strange to have my accustomed 
burdens uplifted,—a little awkward, at 
first, with time unfilled on my hands; 
yet glad of a brief rest, and with not the 
slightest fear concerning the future. 
“There is always work for willing 
hands,”’ was my pet theory at that time. 
Fortune had been kind to me—I spoke 
from experience ‘hen. ‘‘ Willing hands;” 
yes, that was the term i used: for I had 
not sought work from necessity; had not 
been driven to it by a miserly or impe- 
cunious father. I had sought employ- 
ment from choice, and because an idle 
life was to me unendurable. At least 
these were all the reasons I had urged 
for joining the army of toilers—an action 
which had met with such bitter opposition 
from my friends that the home-threshold 
had not been crossed by me during all 
those busy years, though letter after letter 
had been received urging me to return 





and abandon my foolish whim of inde- 
pendence. I loved my home, but [| 
wanted to prove myself. If, as one had 
implied, I had no strength of character 
sufficient to carry me out in my 7o/e as 
worker, then I wished, without prop or 
home-help of any kind, to develop it. 

Four years had done much for me; 
had brought me letters from strangers as 
well as friends, congratulating me on my 
success as a writer; and had given mea 
certain confidence in my own ability, 
which I, as a trembling, home-protected 
child, had hitherto lacked. I claim that 
self-appreciation is needful, that we may 
use ourselves to the best advantage. I 
do not mean self-conceit. Some of us 
should know ourselves, if only to keep 
humble. 

To save money I had never learned— 
at home there had been no occasion; 
and with my salary in hand, I had said, 
“One may do what she will with her 
own,” and with a free hand I had scat- 
tered it. Give me no credit for unselfish- 
ness; there was a pleasure to self in giv- 
ing I could find in no other way. Fifteen 
hundred dollars do not go very far, how- 
ever, spread on the slice of humanity’s 
needs; and I had my own music-bills to 
cancel—not trifling sums at all—and there 
were lots of little things at big prices, of 
which I did not deny myself. 

I had laid up no money for a rainy 
season; had always experienced such 
fair weather, I looked for nothing foul. 
The storm was upon me. Should it be 
of any duration, I was unprepared to 
meet it. I must exert myself. The sun 
would shine directly; I would support 
myself by my pen—of course! 1 col- 
lected the chapters of several stories I 
had intended to publish as serials in my 
magazine, and made a raid on the promi- 
nent book-publishets of New York and 
Boston, hoping that a small sum might 
at least be realized from each. Awaiting 
their replies, I was not idle. I wrote 
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stories for youths and ex-youths, stories 
for fashion papers and insurance jour- 
nals, sketches, poems, reviews, and even 
attempted a play! 

Weeks passed. I had a hundred dol- 
lars when the siege begun! I could count 
less than a tenth of that now, and was 
worn and tired from the very self-denial 
I had practiced. I held on file the fol- 
lowing letters, and others of the same 
description : 

“Boston, Mass., June, 187-. 

“E. N. ToRRance,— Madam: Your 
chapters of book entitled ‘ Never a Coward,’ 
we beg to decline, with thanks. We are 
more than supplied. 


‘* Respectfully, Berry & Co.” 


“New York, July 187-. 
‘*DEAR Miss TORRANCE,—We have had 
your story, ‘Crises,’ carefully examined ; the 
reader says it is interesting, but does not ad- 
vise us to venture its publication. Thanking 
you for favor shown us, we return the chap- 
ters herewith. Very truly, 
‘* MILLINGTON, BAKER & Co.” 
“New York, July, 187-. 
““E. N. TORRANCE,— Sr: Plot to story, 
‘Friction,’ very improbable. Whole thing 
too sensational for our house. Try Snarlton— 
he publishes any thing. 


‘¢ Yours, CuT & FLING.” 


There were more letters, some refusing 
little sketches; some accepting short sto- 
ries—‘‘to be paid for when published.”’ 
When would “hat be? Months and 
months, perhaps. This girl, who was 
going to live dy her fen, bowed her head 
one night in a very discouraged way, and 
declared that literature, as a profession, 
might be all very nice; but as a medium 
through which to obtain bread and butter, 
it was a first-class delusion. She felt 
better after thus relieving her mind; and 
for furtner proofs of her assertion, started 
for the evening’s mail. 

People who met her as she journeyed 
office-ward, envied her. ‘She's an au- 
thoress,”’ they whispered : ‘‘ nothing to do 
but take her ease, and write beautiful 
stories."” The little misses passed her, 
or followed close after, whispering, ‘‘She 
writes, that lady does; she writes—she’s 





awful rich!” The shop-girls who met 
her, murmured discontentedly, ‘‘ Why 
was n't we born with brains an’ a chance 
for big learnin’, an’ we could get rich 
without workin’ at all! Look at her as 
writes, an’ has every thin’!’’ And all 
this time Edith Torrance was inwardly 
exclaiming against the gift of brains, 
which denied her the right, as she felt, to 
mechanical labor, by which she might at 
least eke out some kind of an existence. 

I had received no letters for several 
days. Postmaster, bowing and smiling, 
put into my hands a thick packet, upon 
which three cents’ worth of dues had set- 
tled, and remarked that I ‘‘ ought to be 
very grateful, at last, for such a big let- 
ter!’’ Bless his heart, that postmaster 
never would recognize a ‘‘rejected MS.” 
I thanked him as cheerfully as I could 
under the circumstances, drew my veil 
closer, and walked out into the street, 
holding the last and brightest hope lifeless 
in my hand (the story of ‘‘Tim Dodger, 
the Boot-black,”’ into which I had put my 
heart and soul, was returned), with the 
heart well-nigh broken, and the soul 
utterly cast down. 

I returned to the house. I didn’t cry! 
I stood ‘‘Tim Dodger” up on énd, and 
fired quillsat him! The poor, tired, way- 
stained little traveler fell wearily forward. 
I lifted him up, 

“Tim Dodger,” said I, ‘literature, as a 
bread-and-butter giver, is a humbug! 
You were wiser than I! Tim Dodger, 
you blacked boots for a living! You 
turned many a penny in an honest way; 
your money was sure every time! But the 
men who smiled on you as you toiled, 
the men who tossed you extra dimes as 
you shuffled away, the men whom you 
dusted and polished—you ragged, dirty 
urchin—turn coldly from me, Edith Tor- 
rance, the authoress; and with a wave of 
their hand, a sweep of their pen, use my 
brains for a foot-ball; and with those 
same polished boots which brought you 
a living, send my stories spinning back, 
and deny me bread. Tim, be thankful 
you ask no favors of boots, or the men 
who wear them, and that they are never 
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so highly polished as to render your serv- 
ices ‘unavailable.’ O Tim, take my 
brains, take my education; give me your 
little outfit, you ragged boy-elf, and let 
me shine for you, while you shine for 
me.” 

Though ‘Tim Dodger” gave no sign 
that he noted my appeal, I all at once fell 
to imagining what the life of a boot-black 
would be to me, and how I would act 
were I to join the shining throng. From 
this I was led to consider other kinds of 
employment; and before the hour was 
up, had fully decided that, inasmuch as 
my intellectual work had proved inex- 
pedient, I was perfectly justified in look- 
ing for support elsewhere: To this end 
I picked up my daily paper—not yet dis- 
continued—turned to the column of 
“Help Wanted,” where the advertise- 
ment which begins this chapter at once 
riveted my attention. 

It wasn’t the ‘‘Nursery Governess” 
that attracted me, but the little sentence, 
“‘One who has a voice for singing him to 
sleep,” touched me as nothing else could. 
I saw before me the active little fellow— 
a black-eyed, curly-headed, rosy-cheeked 
boy, I imagined—restless and care-requir- 
ing; I saw him in the arms of a coarse, 
common nurse-girl, whose high-toned 
voice and low-toned ballads were any 
thing but soothing to the child. I saw 
the fashionable Fifth-avenue mamma, 
dressed for party, flutter through the nurs- 
ery with, ‘‘Take good care of baby, 
Honora,” and a good-bye duty-kiss laid 
on the little one’s mouth. ‘In case any 
thing should happen, it would be so 
dreadful to think I didn’t kiss darling 
good-night!"" Ovyes: I saw it all! I 
hated that woman, notwithstanding her 
beauty and wealth, that she should ad- 
vertise for some one to sing her baby to 
sleep, that she might continue in the 
world. 

“Who but a mother has a voice so 
sweet to her baby’s ear? who but its 
mother a voice for singing him to sleep? 
O mother!’’ I cried, ‘‘sing baby to sleep 
yourself! fet him love no arms, no ca- 
resses, no singing voice, better than 





yours! Sing him to sleep yourself!” Lit. 
tle nestling heads and reaching fingers 
grow very still sometimes while others 
sing: listening for the mother-voice so 
far away, bahy-hearts forget to beat, 
sometimes. Careless, unloving arms 
have hushed many a childling into un- 
waking slumber. Babies are not too 
little to claim oftentimes the sleep God 
gives hzs beloved. But the lullabies the 
angels sing can not be half so sweet to 
little Innocent as the “Slumber on, baby 
dear,’’ of the mother, who crushes him 
to a heart which hath need to pray lest, 
in its great love, it worship flesh and 
blood—lest in adoring the gift, it forget 
the Giver. 

“With a voice for singing him to 
sleep: again I went back to it, and again 
sent reproachful glances at the mother 
who could crave the pleasures of the 
world, while her baby still lived to 
bless her. 

“Tim Dodger" fell over, and touched 
my hand. I started, and looked around. 
How lonely we were—Tim and I! I 
picked up the poor, despised manuscript; 
hugged the dead hope to my heart, 
and sang over it. Yes: and it was a 
lullaby, too, that I crooned. There were 
more of Tim’s brothers and sisters cra- 
died in my desk. Big and little, I 
roused them, and gathered them in my 
arms. They were my own; and they 
were my all. I can not explain it to 
another, I know; but it was so lonely 
and dark and dreadful that night, and 
the nursery had looked so cozy and 
bright and attractive, and I had gotten 
up so much enthusiasm for the neglected 
baby, and had found my own offspring 
so unmothered and comfortless. You 
laugh at the lone woman singing lulla- 
bies to her manuscripts—you can not 
understand how forlorn we were. 

Turning from them at last, with a reso- 
lute air—born of desperation, perhaps— 
I marked out a letter to the Fifth-avenue 
mamma, in which I claimed that I could 
fully meet the requirements of her a¢- 
vertisement, and begged to be allowed 


' to sing her baby to sleep, stating the 
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compensation desired, and inclosing ref- 
erences. 

Three days’ waiting brought mea reply, 
which stated that advertiser had expected 
applications to be made in person; but, 
inasmuch as those who had called had 
failed to give satisfaction, and as my let- 
ter had created such a favorable impres- 
sion, I might consider myself engaged 
for the position. ‘‘Services required im- 
mediately.” 

“The sooner the better,’’ cried I, and 
at once commenced packing my trunks. 

When evening came over the hills in 
all the authority of dark-blue and gilt 
buttons, and arrested and locked up old 
gray-headed Day, Edith Torrance, Nur- 
sery Governess, awaited in a Fifth-ave- 
nue parlor the advent of her future mis- 
tress. It seemed nice to be surrounded 
by every luxury once more; she felt 
more at home than at any time since she 
had left her father’s house. The sur- 
rounding splendor did not dazzle the eyes 
which from childhood had been accus- 
tomed to beautiful things. There was a 
“Steinway Grand’’ on her right—how 
Edith’s fingers pleaded to be released from 
gloves to go scaling tone-heights. The 
music-rack was well-filled. ‘‘She sings 
in the parlor,”’ I remarked to self; ‘‘ but 
not in the nursery! She has no voice 
‘for singing him to sleep!’ O, mother in 
fashion, God forgive you! O, mother 
singing for worldly praise, learn that the 
hushed attention your baby gives your 
cradle-song is far above all! Sing him 
to sleep while you may, mother! There 
are days and years coming which shall 
surely win him from your arms, and re- 
turn him—never again. What shall be 
more precious to the weary, care-worn 
man of future years than thoughts of 
the time when, clasped to your mother- 
heart, rest was so sweet; and when, ‘with 
a voice for singing him to sleep,’ you de- 
nied him not, but kept the parlor waiting 
that the child might have his lullaby ?” 

‘‘Miss Torrance,” from a low, gentle 
voice at my elbow. 

Startled from my thoughts, and alarmed 
lest I had expressed them aloud, I arose 





and bowed; not with my usual ease and 
self-possession, but with a flushed face 
and embarrassed manner. For a mo- 
ment I did not look up; and not until a 
“Please be seated”’ was offered did I 
realize that it was a gentleman who ad- 
dressed me. 

I breathed more freely then. I detested 
the Fifth-avenue mother, and dreaded to 
meet her; but her husband I pitied—for 
his sake would endeavor to give his child 
all the love it missed. 

I looked up. Yes: I was in the pres- 
ence of the father; I could tell that from 
his very face expression—father-love was 
written all over it. Before speaking, he 
was regarding me closely. I did not 
turn away; for the sake of the anxious 
countenance he wore, I raised frank eyes 
to his, and in one steady, straightfor- 
ward, earnest glance, tried to say: “You 
can trust your boy with me—all women 
are not alike—he shall never go to sleep 
unsung.” 

If he read the look, I do not know; 
but heat once began speaking of his child: 
and no mother could have given a fuller 
account of her darling than did this fa- 
ther. And the love for ‘little Lou,” 
which every word, tone, and look be- 
trayed, was touching and beautiful. His 
heart haived his face. ‘‘ What a glori- 
ous man!”’ I silently exclaimed, and—it’s 
a way writers have, I believe—fell to 
considering what a fine character he 
would make in a story, what a contrast 
his indifferent wife would be; and began 
to arrange how the father’s devotion 
should at last win the mother-heart for 
his child—when I, all at once, realized 
that silence held us both, and looking up, 
a little confused, again noted that my 
face was his study. This gaze, however, 
was so kind, earnest, and anxious, I had 
no desire to resent it. 

“Your little boy and I will be friends, 
I’ve no doubt,” I murmured; ‘‘and I 
can go away if I do not suit. ‘Services 
required immediately’—may I go to 
him?” 

An hour later I sat in the Avenue 
nursery with an armful of lilies, rosebuds, 
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violets, and sunbeams combined in one 
sweet human flower—‘‘Little Lou.” 
Whether or not I had a voice to sing 
him to sleep, I did not try just then. I 
feared to hush him; I was afraid when 
the little blossom should shut itself up 
for the night, God might look down, and 
want it to unfold in heaven. So I held 
the child close, and kissed him; held 
him off, and watched him; tasted his 
sweet, dainty fingers; picked up the bud- 
words that fell from his lips; told him 
stories of fairy-land and wonder-town ; 
replied to his dear, odd questions, and 
laughed out of time and in wrong places, 
just to hear the music of the voice with 
which he answered. Did I feel degraded 
in my new position? No: my heart was 
so full and so happy, I wondered all the 
lone ones in the land did n’t turn nurses. 
In little, limping, halting words, almost 
in a flash, a child may take you prisoner, 
while an adult may draw up armed 
forces of words, glittering in their equip- 
ments — skillful and perfect soldiers in 
language—and storm your castle in vain. 
I drew the little captivator close to the 
heart he had made his, and my soul 
broke forth in song. I sung from glad- 
ness. I had no power to restrain myself; 
but what or how I sung, I do not know. 
I only remember I was startled at last by 
the fixed gaze of the child’s blue eyes. 
‘*With a voice for singing him to sleep,” 
at once recurred tome. Whatif I should 
fail in this! To sing, and to sing to 
sleep, were two different things. I began 
to try my power. I breathed slumber 
songs over him, and sung him all the 
hush-a-bys I knew. But the blue eyes 
did n't offer to close; they seemed riveted 
to my face, and the little fingers clung 
to my hand, and ever tightened their 
grasp. 

‘“‘What does it mean?’’ I cried at last, 
troubled and frightened. I dared not 
cease singing, and began Gottschalk’s 
“* Little Berceuse ;’’ but hushed myself, as 


looking around helpless and nervous, my 


eyes encountered Mr. Danforth in the 
further corner of the nursery. Discov- 
ered, he at once came forward. Then, 





and not till then, did baby’s eyes leave 
my face, and its grasp loosen its hold, 

“‘Mamma tum back to baby! pritty 
mamma! Papa teep hold tight; baby 
so seepy!”’ 

The golden head nestled closer; the 
blue eyes put on their night-caps; the 
rosy mouth went back to bud-land, and 
my little charge was asleep. 

“‘ Dear little fellow!’ exclaimed; “then 
it was your mother you wanted.” And 
more bitter than ever against this woman 
who could so neglect her own, I observed 
with apparent innocence: ‘‘She will be 
back I suppose when the Summer is 
over. Till then I will do my best for 
little Lou; but a nurse can never fill a 
mother’s place.” 

“When the Summer is over!” he 
murmured sadly; ‘‘when the Summer is 
over!’ and began pacing up and down 
the room. After a while he came over 
where I was sitting with his child still 
upon my lap. ‘‘When the Summer is 
over she will come back you say; but 
she has gone where Summer and song 
have no end.” 

Then, and not till then, did the truth 
flash upon me that it was God, and not 
the world, who claimed that mother’s 
voice. 

A year, two years, have passed since 
then. I still sing little Lou to sleep. 
He still persists in calling me ‘‘ mamma.” 
I endeavored for a long time to teach him 
better, but signally failed. His father says 
there is only one course to be pursued un- 
der the circumstances, and that is ‘‘ to give 
the child the legal right.”” Of course I 
love this grand, glorious man with all my 
heart, and I know he thus loves me; but 
they say people do not marry for love in 
these wise days. So, if the above isn’t 
sufficient reason for the wedding-cards 
presented herewith, add that of my great, 
great sympathy for little Lou, obliged to 
depend upon a nurse for the lullabies that 
only a mother knows how to sing best. 

I have been looking over my old 
manuscripts with a critical eye, and am 
convinced that the reason I did not suc- 
ceed with my pen, was because I con- 
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stantly contradicted my own assertions. 
The old habit is in full force to-night, and 
as I am writing for pleasure instead of 
for boots, I think it hardly worth while to 
resist it; so if you have differed from me 


thus far, you and I will now agree; for, 
notwithstanding all I have said against 
it, I state in conclusion that a nurse may 
take a mother’s place. ‘‘Circumstances 
alters cases.”’ HELEN V. OSBORNE. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ARTISAN. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


E owe the following communica- 
tion of memoirs to a_ friend. 
Obliged to dwell in the midst of workmen 
of all professions, his sympathetic nature 
often led him, not only into purely indus- 
trial relations with them, but into more in- 
timate friendships. When first employ- 
ing a laborer, he interested himself in ¢he 
man, and after forming judgment as to his 
ingenious skill, observation and philos- 
ophy took their turn. 

In the year 1846, a certain work of art, 
executed according to his plan, attracted 
his attention toward Pierre Henri, sur- 
named ‘‘the honest one,’’ who had in 
charge several sub-enterprises of ma- 
sonry. The gentleman at the first ex- 
periment remarked his activity, his in- 
telligence, his good temper; later, he 
learned to appreciate the scrupulous prob- 
ity which had gained for him among 
his companions the glorious name of 
Le Rigueur. The daily intercourse be- 
tween them drew from Henri, uninten- 
tionally, a pleasant confidence. In his 
familiar interviews with the inventor, he 
related, without intending to do so, a part 
of his life; while accident revealed it 
afterward in all its details. 

A convention of workmen, which had 
detained our friend later than his wont, 
and a sudden shower of rain superven- 
ing also, obliged him one day to accept 
the hospitality offered him by the master- 
mason. He was received in his dwell- 
ing with that kind of self-possession 
natural to men who, in respecting others, 
know also how to respect themselves. 
The wife of Pierre was engaged in 

Vot.—XXXV.—5 





bleaching, and directing, by the aid of 
her daughter, a dozen work-women; 
while the son kept watch over the work- 
yard, superintended the labors, kept the 
accounts, and wielded, when occasion 
required, the hammer or the trowel. 

They preserved the dress and manners 
of their profession. The master-mason, 
enlightened by experience, wished to 
avoid for his children the dangers of 
changing the routine of a class of men, 
by taking them from a well-made and 
well-known road, and transporting them 
by ways which become dangerous be- 
cause they are strange. Perhaps, also, it 
was repugnant to him to see them de- 
sert these more obscure ranks of life, 
which seemed to him, in the human army, 
what his regiment constitutes to the true 
soldier. He had, without doubt, leayned 
that the most sure means of being useful 
to his companions was to leave among 
them honorable men. For Pierre Henri 
knew that the “law of progress did not 
demand abasement of that which. is 
high, but rather the elevation of that 
which one finds low and degraded. 

After the usual exchanges of courtesy 
appropriate to a first visit were over, our 
friend, who had certain papers to classify 
and arrange, was conducted to the apart- 
ment reserved as a counting-room and 
office by the mason and his son. There 
were here several books of design, which 
were placed at his disposal by Pierre 
Henri; and while taking these in hand, 
his glance fell upon a manuscript, which 
contained this curious superscription: 
“All that I can remember of my life 
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since 1801. By Pierre Henri, called ‘The 
Rigorous.’”’ 

The mason, on being interrogated, de- 
clared that these were extracts of mem- 
oirs written long ago, during rainy 
evenings or Winter Sundays, without 
the least intention of ever arranging 
them in order as reminiscences. He 
made no objection, however, to grant his 
guest, as the latter requested it, the pe- 
rusal of the document; forewarning him 
that he would never have patience to get 
beyond the second page, and yet giving 
him permission to carry the written book 
to his own home for a less hasty reading, 
if he desired it. The inventor promised 
to take the greatest care of the manuscript; 
which Pierre Henri protested against, by 
saying that the boy had made a cor- 
rected copy, and that the original paper 
had long been destined for the furnace 
of some iron-grinder. 

Having thus become the legitimate 
proprietor of the memoirs, our friend 
read and spoke to us about them. Only 
a few months have passed since they 
were confided to us, and from that time 
we have been thinking that their publi- 
cation would, in the present, be both 
interesting and instructive. 

We waited to obtain the consent of 
the mason, who, after hesitating for some 
time, acquiesced in our desires, without 
other condition than omitting some 
proper names, and a few details too per- 
sonal, We have taken the liberty, also, to 
abridge several chapters, and to render 
the meaning more lucid. We have fin- 
ished symmetrically certain lines that 
were left in a confused and incomplete 
state. But if these additions and re- 
trenchments have slightly changed the 
form of the manuscript, they have always 
preserved the spirit of the memoirs, as 
written by Pierre Henri himself. 

The contents include three copy-books 
of large, blue tinted paper, which are en- 
tirely covered with careful penmanship. 
The erasures are rare—the repetitions 
numerous. A few changes to the text, 
and additions on the margin, bear indi- 
cations of a younger hand. These are 





by the son of Pierre Henri, who received 
a more liberal education than his father, 
and has taken his place among those 
poet-mechanics whose existence in these 
later days is one of the significant char- 
acteristics of the present age. 

We gladly accept such developments, 
wherein the manual laborers of our time 
interpret the delicate yet unspoken sen- 
timent of poesy and romance of the gen- 
erations of workmen who have preceded 
him in a more practical career. It seems 
to us that such comments as these anno- 
tated by Pierre’s son, cast their sunny 
rays afar, and lighten up the stern real- 
ities which otherwise gather such misty 
ideas as are contained in the memoirs of 
Henri, as devised by himself alone; and 
yet in these comments the son had only 
rendered in the best terms the recollec- 
tions of his father, and completed in 
writing, the confidences reposed in him 
by the living voice. 

Pierre, in his copy of manuscript now in 
our possession, had simply confined him- 
self to the official items belonging to the 
domestic archives, arranging each scru- 
pulously according to its date,—his reg- 
ister of birth, the death register of his 
parents, his certificate of marriage, the 
contract for purchase of the house 
which he inhabited and the garden he 
cultivated, to which were added the prin- 
cipal articles of agreement, made with 
certain parties in the exercise of his pro- 
fession. 

The manuscript, commencing in the 
form of a biography, took on later the 
spirit of a journal, and ended in a budget 
of miscellaneous items. This transfor- 
mation of style no doubt has its signifi- 
cance, and corresponds to the preoccu- 
pation of mind at different ages. In 
youth, we take pleasure in stopping by 
the way to cast thoughtful or merry 
glances on the horizon left behind us; 
later in life, with the burden of many 
years and many cares resting heavily on 
the heart, we think only of what sur- 
rounds us in the present. Later still, the 
vision gathers entirely around our own 
footsteps, and we only occupy ourselves 
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in calculating distances, and how best to 
avoid the ruts. 

And this is the whole of life, alas! Be 
it longer or shorter, the footprints are 
just such as are found in the manuscript 
of Pierre Henri. In its first opening, 
the contents are filled with tender and 
touching pictures; its ending is like a 
dull calculation in arithmetic. We have 
thought it better to present here only 
the first tableaux. Not being able to 
render the entire mason’s manuscript in 
print, we have extracted from it that 





which seemed to us adapted to calm rest- 
less and rebellious spirits, and to soften 
hearts that have become almost hardened 
through much temptaion, and perhaps 
embittered. 

We have thought that in the midst of 
these contemporary agitations of life, 
nothing could be more opportune, more 
strengthening, and more beautiful, than 
the spectacle of one born to a humble 
destiny, combating sorrow by patience, 
and gaining the victory through honesty. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO MARIAZELL. 


OVER THE 


HARDLY know whether to say we 

went over or through the Semmering 
from Gloggnitz to Miirzzuschlag.  Fif- 
teen tunnels and fifteen bridges along 
and through the precipices, make the 
favor to either expression about equally 
divided. Twenty-five miles of zigzagging 
up 2,894 feet, at a cost of fifteen million 
florins, affording grand and picturesque 
scenery, makes up this, the oldest mount- 
ain railway, as well as perhaps the most 
imposing, in Europe. It was a new sen- 
sation to be able continually to look 
across to yawning blackness, where we 
should go in, or to the dark cavern, 
from whence we came oc: ; to travel 
over a green and smiling valley, by an 
arched viaduct, and in a moment, back- 
ward glancing, have a full, swift vision 
of its loveliness; to traverse long un- 
derground galleries, with apertures for 
light, and in a moment, from the other 
side of the gorge, behold the rows of 
eyes into the mountain-side; ene mo- 
ment to be skirting near the dazzling 
face of the Schneeberg, sending a breath 
of Winter upon us, and the next to find 
peasant women hoisting huge bouquets 
of May-apple blossoms, heath, and blue- 
bells to the car-windows. And so, shoot- 





MOUNTAINS. 


ing through a tunnel one mile long, we 
came into Styria, and to Miirzzuschlag, 
the nearest railroad point to Mariazell. 

I thought we were settled here for a 
week of rest; but the Schneealps came 
down too close. Two or three weeks of 
Spring breezes north of the mountain 
region, made it seem too dreary now 
to be shut up, shivering, with purple 
finger-tips. ‘To be sure, there was in the 
room a green porcelain stove, four feet 
square, with an imposing dome, set with 
green balls, and a wood fire was built 
in a great oven doorway leading into 
it from the outer wall; and there was 
a stationary wooden clothes-rack, with 
a seat attachment, running round the 
fire-temple, upon which we might sit 
or hang with our backs to the green god; 
but, alas! it consumed its own warmth! 
And so it came that the next morning 
found us in the post for six miles farther 
on, the last of public conveyances to 
Mariazell. 

Our companion for the early morning 
ride chanced to be a smart young girl, 
with a scarlet umbrella with a bright 
spangled border of yellow. I was ever 
more and more convinced that we were 
nearing the place where colors grow. 


~ 
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We passed big fat women in short blue 
skirts, scarlet shoulder-shawls, and gay 
forehead pieces, sometimes surmounted 
by black slouch hats (men’s), decorated 
with bunches of brilliant flowers. All 
the facings and bands of the men were 
green; green woolen leggings and the 
green feather in the hat added; and they 
were fine fellows, no matter how dirty 
and tawdry the make-up. Sportsmen 
further enhanced their showy appear- 
ance by white under-pants, that puffed 
out at the knee between the leggings, 
and short upper-pantaloons laced at the 
side. I knew co/or had become a matter 
of life and death; for the day previous 
we had met a man carrying a large coffin 
painted a brilliant blue. 

At the end of the post-route (Neuberg), 
we played a shabby trick on the custodian 
of the old Cistercian church, consecrated 
in 1471, by walking about the cloisters, 
and up and down the aisles, even seeing 
the pretty things on the altars, without 
disturbing the old fellow whom we heard 
wheezing in an adjoining chapel. 

Since, in 1783, the Emperor Joseph sup- 
pressed the extensive abbey, and put the 
houses and lands in his pocket, there is 
nothing but Kaiser lands, Kaiser wood, 
and Kaiser works in all this region. For 
the first six miles along the Miirz, after 
leaving Neuberg, the stream was full of 
Kaiser wood. This is the only means of 
transporting it from the mountains to 
the imperial iron-works below. Near 
Neuberg, the river was packed, an im- 
movable mass of cord-wood, over and 
under which the green water sang on; 
but not with the wild mountain voice we 
heard farther up. Men with long iron 
picks were dragging it out, and piling it 
in dripping rows. After we crossed the 
Scheiterboden, through thick forests of 
beech and pine, we struck only a foot- 
path on the left bank of the Miirz. Then 
you should have seen how it came down 
between the cliffs of the Schneealp, the 
Seekopf, and Kénigsalp. A narrow foot- 
bridge, just at the right place, afforded 
the best possible point to sit and watch 
the fantastic thing dashing along over 
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rocks, and around curves as wild and 
clear and cold as only a mountain stream 
knows how to be. 

Such a time as the imperial wood had 
here,—butting the bridge piers, plunging 
headlong against the rocks, and plowing 
down deepintotheabysses! Astillsmooth 
sail, a grand swift rush—sheer upon the 
rocks—stranded, until another pushes it 
off! A giddy whirl sends it all helpless 
into an eddying cove; first to stand still, 
then swing round and round; then butts 
a fellow-traveler, butts the bank, butts a 
rock, and backs out only to be caught by 
the rush of waters, and sent shooting 
under a counter-current, from which it 
frees itself but for a moment, until, upon 
a point of rocks, it is lifted up and down, 
up and down; but not off, until a roaring 
dash sends it lodged upon a heap of other 
stranded ones, where it must lie and 
bleach until fresh mountain torrents come 
to carry it on. How like our own 
struggles! 

The mountains closed in, and crowded, 
until the stream made a wonderful bustle 
about getting through, scolding and fum- 
ing, and getting as white in the face as 
white could be, until we thought there 
was little chance for us that way. The 
cliffs grew perpendicular, and came down 
into the water. A foot-path was hewn 
into them, until no longer practicable, 
when a little wooden gallery clung along 
the unfriendly sides, hung by irons—-how, 
I can not tell, only that, with the rushing 
water below, and the ascending rocks 
above, we walked and stood and sat and 
rested upon the hanging veranda, until 
“‘Todten Weib”’ broke in, with its noisy 
voice, upon the shadows and the sun- 
shine. ‘‘The Dead Woman,” so called 
from the finding long ago of the body of 
a woman at its foot, leaps right out from 
the rocks, without a moment’s warning, 
down a hundred feet at three bounds, 
while two hundred feet more of solid 
rock towers on above. Enterprising 
wooden steps scaled to its mouth. We 
fairly put our heads down the cavern’s 
throat, seeking to know where the wild, 
rushing thing came from. But no one 
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has seen the birthplace of these ice-cold 
crystals, that spring full-armed from the 
giant heads. _We scarcely lost the cold 
breath of one until another sent greet- 
ings. No less strange was it to gather 
snow-bells and violets close by banks of 
snow, packed for a long stay. 

Farther back, four deer were feeding 
where woodmen had cut the timber. 
That day, at two o’clock P. M., the crown- 
prince was to arrive on a grand hunting 
expedition. We thought of these as 
among the number beaten in the ring, 
and on toward the prince, who would 
fire away and make all Austria ring next 
day with the number of deer the prince 
had shot,—imperial deer; for no ordinary 
sportsman is allowed on these grounds. 

Still farther back, a company of women 
were carrying manure on to a hill-side. 
They deposited it from the baskets on 
their backs by the novel method of a 
kind of a sudden lateral jerk, that sent it 
out over their heads, without the trouble 
of removing the basket. 

But among the earliest of our impres- 
sions was that of being pilgrims. We 
felt it when H. flung the satchel over his 
shoulder, and I the shawl, and we set 
out on foot; but more so when the peas- 
ants began to show signs of special def- 
erence, and five girls sought to kiss H.’s 
hand, and two boys did kiss his hand and 
coat-sleeve. I had known we were com- 
ing to this; for far back in Austria I saw 
fawning old servants, or beggars, kiss the 
hand of well-to-do looking people; and 
once, wandering into a church early in 
the morning, I thought we were alone, 
when a queer little woman with Rubens’s 
color, and the attitude of a saint, stood 
before me and kissed my hand. Partly 
in pity, but more to be rid of her, I laid 
four kreutzers, only four kreutzers, in her 
palm, but did not escape until she had 
kissed the other hand. And now, since 
we have come into the mountains, the 
shop-keeper’s last adieu is to say, ‘‘ Kiss 
the hand;’’ and women and girls with 
packs on their backs seize the hand, and 
kiss it as they pass. But long before we 
reached the hamlet of Freyn, the half- 








way place in the foot-route to Mariazell, 
peasants and deer, and cultivated fields 
and fallen timber, had quite deserted us; 
every thing but the mountains, the water, 
and the shrines: and the last were only 
make-shifts of wooden crosses or weather- 
stained pictures under sharp little dilap- 
idated roofs. But even in that deserted 
region I counted eleven in six miles. 

At Freyn, we were doomed to see a 
large whitewashed Christ, and to sleep 
between colored sheets—calico (they 
were new, I think)—and to pay a little 
more than Vienna prices. The next 
morning, we sat out to ascend the Freyn- 
sattel, at the beginning of our last eleven 
miles. The sun was warm, fairly hot, 
but snow-banks lay across the path. It 
was amusing to see H. gone down 
so as to be standing on his coat-tail, 
though one might be knee-deep herself 
at the same time. These pulls were in- 
terspersed with little walks on two logs, 
a foot or more apart, stretching over deep 
gullies. We met a pilgrim, barefooted, 
with his shoes in hand, who stood on one 
red foot and dangled the other, while he 
told us how bad it was on ahead. “The 
lovely mixture of sunshine and snow, 
and flowers and pines, was new enough 
to make one almost insensible to fatigue. 
I can not say so much for the sensation 
of hunger. Once upon the summit, we 
sat before an image, where other pilgrims 
kneel, and contemplated the bold Stu- 
dent’s Precipice and the bald summit of 
Oetscher, 6,313 feet. ButI must say that 
while St. George, slaying the dragon, with 
Saint Somebody Else presiding near by, 
did start us out on the right path, yet 
some of the other saints came near lead- 
ing us a sorry chase. I haven’t much 
faith in a saint nailed to a pine-tree as 
a guide. However, the steep descent was 
made somewhat successfully, and the high- 
way along the Salza to Mariazell reached. 
After some miles in a green valley, an- 
other steep ascent, and in front stood the 
Diirrenstein, to the left‘the Hochschwab, 
and nestled in the mountain-basin lay 
Mariazell, the most frequented shrine in 
Austria. SuE M. D. FRy. 
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DRAWING WATER. 


ARK as if it would not tell, 
Lies the water still and cool; 
Dip the bucket in the well, 
Lift it from the secret pool. 


Up it comes, all brown and dim, 
Telling of the darkness sweet ; 
As it rises to the brim, 
See the sun and water meet! 


See the friends each other hail! 
‘¢ Here you are!” exclaims the sun; 
The water splashes from the pail— 
Joy has made it wild with fun. 


You have many a tale to tell: 
Water, while I take you home, 

Tell me of the hidden well 
Whence you first of all did come. 


You have kept a little taste, 
Through the distance and the strife, 
Narrow veins and open waste 
Of the lovely well of life. 








. 


Could you lead me back the way ? 
Through the earth, the sea, the sky, 
Bring me thither? Happy day! 
I would drink, and never die. 


Jesus sits upon the brink, 

All the world’s great thirst to slake ; 
Offering every one to drink, 

Who will only come and take. 
Lord of wells and waters all, 

In the heart or in the meads, 
Unto thee my soul doth call 

For the something that it needs. 


Give me water in my heart, 

Flowing ever with a song, 
Bathing it ih every part, 

Till its cleanness make it strong. 
Come, sweet water, I can tell 

You will make the cottage shine ; 
Come, O water, from His well, 

Thou wilt make my soul divine. 

GEORGE MAcDONALD. 





COMING HOME. 


BROTHERS and sisters, growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 
That home in the shade of the rustling trees, 
Where once our household met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from 
school 
Through the Summer’s pleasant heat, 
With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired little feet ? 


And sometimes in an idle mood 
We loitered by the way; 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play; 


Till warned by the deep’ning shadows’ fall 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last long hill, 
And saw our home in sight. 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o’er, 





Do you think of the mother’s loving face, 
That looked from the open door? 


Alas! for the changing things of time! 
That home in the dust is low; 

And that loving smile was hid from us, 
In the darkness, long ago. 


And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 

Can almost look on that home that shines 
Eternal in the skies. 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one, 
Always together keeping step, 
Till our march of life is done; 
For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 
Now waits on the hills of Paradise 
For her children’s coming feet. 
ALICE CARY. 
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OurR FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


A GENUINE mother on the throne is not a 
very frequent occurrence in history; but is 
a very pleasing one when it appears. The 
most notable instance in our day is that of 


Queen Victoria; and much of the popularity | 


of that goodly lady throughout the world 
arises from the fact that, first of all, she is a 
mother. But modern annals show no such 
remarkable example of this kind as that 
of Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria. And 
her people are not yet tired of reading the 
story of her life, especially where this feature 
is prominent, as it is in the most recent life 
of that notable lady. Her life-long antag- 
onist, Frederick the Great, once said of her, 
that she created plans worthy of a man. 
At the age of eighteen she was member of 
the State Council of her father, and thus be- 
came educated for the throne, which she as- 
cended five years later. Her struggles for 
her people were unparalleled during her con- 
flicts with Frederick of Prussia; but though 
she lost Silesia, she left Austria much stronger 
than she found it; for she neglected no in- 
terest of State, even though it took her, late 
into the night to read the official documents 
that she needed to sign. 

The domestic side of her nature was even 
more remarkable than her knowledge of civil 
and political affairs. She was the mother of 
sixteen children,—six sons and ten daughters. 
Ten of these grew up to adult age, and sur- 
vived her; the remainder she buried as in- 
fants, or partly grown. She placed the same 
fidelity in the education of this group of 
children that she showed in the affairs of 
government; and, above all, she created a 
home at the court which was a shining ex- 
ample to her Empire, of genuine domestic 
life. The very minutie of her children’s 
education received her attention, and she 
laid out the daily plan of their studies; and 





the very dearest of them she punished in 
some way for any disobedience. Her in- 
struction to the governess of one of the 
daughters was, that the young lady and arch- 
duchess must be taught to be kind toward 
the servants. Her son Joseph, who after- 
ward sat on the throne, received her closest 
attention, and was the cause of many trials; 
but, thanks to his mother’s care, became one 
of the noblest and best-loved emperors that 
ever ruled in Austria. In the marriage of 
her children she exhibited the greatest ma- 
ternal love; and, long after her favorite 
daughter, Marie Antoinette, went to France 
as the wife of Louis XVI, she continued to 
receive letters from her mother containing 
maternal reproof or counsel. She restored 
the beautiful palace of Schénbrunn, near 
Vienna, mainly to cave a beautiful and at- 
tractive home for her children; and many 
interesting stories are related of the domestic 
life of her family in that beautiful retreat. 
To her husband, who was greatly her in- 
ferior, she gave nearly all the charge of 
beautifying the grounds and surroundings, 
where she delighted to make him and his 
children happy; and here she dismissed all 
court ceremonial. On Sundays she went to 
church with her husband at her side, and a 
group of happy and respectful children fol- 
lowing her, who called her ‘‘mother.” And 
we are partly led to these thoughts by the 
beautiful picture of a modern painting show- 
ing the empress in all her courtly robes giving 
the breast to the child of a poor suffering 
mother whom she one day discovered sor- 
rowing on the steps of her palace. Seeing 
the hungry babe vainly striving to obtain 
nourishment from a weak and sick mother, 
she gave her own milk rather than see the 
meanest and lowliest of her people suffer. 
In the background appear the proud nurses 
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of the imperial children, gazing with aston- 
ishment and scorn at the freak of their mis- 
tress, while the weak mother looks on with 
unfeigned satisfaction peering from her sickly 
countenance. She thus gained the people’s 
heart, and they all felt her to be what they 
finally called her, the ‘*mother of her coun- 
try.” For them she abolished serfdom in 
Austria, put a stop to trials and burnings of 
witches, and often visited the sick and the 
poor in their miserable cabins. To these 
mothers on German thrones, such as Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, the nation is largely indebted for 
the domestic character of the people and the 
fidelity of its mothers to their social duties. 
For, as a nation, we venture to say that they 
are not surpassed in this respect by any other, 
nor by the desire to cultivate the love of 
home, one proof of which is the love they 
cherish for queens who were model mothers. 





THE question of fitting employment and 
sufficient remuneration to the working- 
women of Paris is now receiving more at- 
tention than ever before. French women 
have in this regard, so far as variety is con- 
cerned, comparatively little to complain of; 
for they have been the bookkeepers and 
storetenders in the lighter trades for many 
years, and have always had a larger scope 
than the women of most countries. But, of 
late, efforts have been made to make the 
latitude still greater and the pay more like 
that accorded to men. The telegraph and 
the post-office is now open to them; women 
have for years been clerks in the postal bu- 
reaus, and the practice is extending in this, 
and also to other offices which they can sat- 
isfactorily fill. The great defect found in 
practice is, that women are not sufficiently 
trained to meet the requirements made of 
them; and to remedy this, there are now 
many industrial schools in Paris, as in the 
larger cities of the provinces. <A very intel- 
ligent lady by the name of Lemonnier gave 
all her attention and energy to this experi- 
ment some years ago, and was quite suc- 
cessful in finding ways and means to organize 
institutions as training-schools of the manual 
arts. At her death her mantle was taken 
up by the philosopher and author, Jules Si- 
mon, who for years has done good duty for 
the laboring classes, and is the prime mover 





in a society for the training of the working- 
women to skilled labor. So far as this mat- 
ter regards women, his work bearing the 
” has been 
largely circulated and of great influence. 


These institutions take pupils from their 


title of the ‘* Working-woman, 


twelfth year, and subject them first to an 
examination as to their mental capacity and 
book knowledge, and demand of them a 
certain number of hours in the elementary 
branches of education till they are tolerably 
proficient in fundamental studies, including 
penmanship and drawing. The schools are 
in the same building and in close connection 
with the training-shops, in which they labor 
in the afternoon. This latter function was 
begun with a small number of branches of 
prime necessity for the more ordinary girls. 
But now the studies are extended to wood- 
engraving, porcelain-painting, commercial 
bookkeeping, and even some of the foreign 
languages, the English especially, so that 
the girls could carry on the foreign corre- 
spondence at the desk, and make their lan- 
guage useful at the counter; for the multi- 
tude of strangers ever visiting the Parisian 
stores makes it quite desirable that every 
large one should have a few practical lin- 
guists. There is also an immense amount of 
designing done at Paris for the various 
trades, and much of this is now performed 
by women who have received their training in 
these comparatively public schools. A large 
class of them are now known as pattern- 
designers, in which occupation there is room 
for the display of genius as well as talent; 
and the native taste of women in this regard 
as to what their sex would best appreciate, 
makes them valuable adjuncts in this branch 
of labor. The results obtained by these in- 
stitutions have fully satisfied the hopes and 
expectations of their early founders; there is 
no longer any question as to their utility, and 
they have now nothing to do but to grow 
and extend their sphere of influence. The 
course in some of the best of them lasts three 
or four years, and the expense is very trifling; 
so that even the poorest may be able to profit 
by their advantages. The money to support 
them is mainly obtained from the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent. And as to the pu- 
pils’ own support, this is secured to them as 
soon as possible in the shape of work given 
to them by the schools according to their 
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capacities. The institutions have gained such 
a reputation for solid work at reasonable 
prices, that a great many people come right 
to them for whatever they make in a line 
that can be there supplied. Even those who 
have left the schools entirely, still hold a 
nominal connection with them, and receive 
their protection in case employers may be 
In this 


way, the girls have guardians that protect 


inclined to impose on helplessness. 


their rights, as well as teachers to increase 
their usefulness. The whole result of the 
system may be summed up as giving to the 
girls special training and a feeling of inde- 
pendence which makes them much more 
capable of competing with male rivals. 





Wuat do our ladies say to the proposition 
of one Herr Daul, of the Father-land, who, in 
avery interesting work ertitled ‘* Five Hun- 


> © —te 
suggests that, 


dred Occupations of Women, 
as a fitting and profitable one, they become 
barbers, and undertake to shave the men? 
O tempora! O mores! To shave the men! 
What do they say to it? for it would un- 
doubtedly take two parties to make a bar- 
gain in this instance. But Herr Daul thinks 
well of it; perhaps because he has not often 
been shaved metaphorically by his better 
half, and thus sees no danger with the razor 
in woman’s hands. He says that hair-dress- 
ing, and hair-frizzing, and the like kindred 
arts, are frequently practiced by women, and 
that there is no reason why men should not 
give up the entire craft to them, and take to 
manlier occupations. And he strengthens 
his position by the assertion that in some 
places in Switzerland and South Germany 
the women already engage in this employ- 
ment to the full satisfaction of their cus- 
tomers. He was led to the happy idea by 
stepping into a barber’s shop in Berne of 
Switzerland, where, to his astonishment a 
woman came to him with lather and razor. 
He modestly inquired her intentions, when 
she informed him that her husband was too 
sick to work, and she preferred to continue 
his occupation rather than let him and the 
little ones starve. To this touching argu- 
ment he yielded, and was shaved with a del- 
icacy and care that delighted him; and since 
that time he has learned that it is no un- 
common thing in these regions, and votes 
for it as a laudable custom. 





THE work of female emancipation is mov- 
ing apace in Russia, and has recently en- 
tered into a new stadium. We have hitherto 
in these pages alluded to the establishment 
of preparatory-schools somewhat of the char- 
acter of the German gymnasiums. It is 
said that the educational authorities are now 
busy with the plan of a university for young 
women who have graduated in the gymna- 
sial course and would pursue their studies 
still farther. In this higher course there are 
to be lectures on Russian History and Litera- 
ture, on Universal History, General Physics, 
Art, and kindred subjects. These branches 
are all to be obligatory to those who wish to 
take the diploma of the university. We sus- 
pect that this advance is largely ow ng to the 
troubles occurring, in Zurich and a few other 
European centers, with Russian women in 
the schools. It seems that large numbers of 
Russian women, especially of the middle 
classes, are determined to have more oppor- 
tunity for mental culture and study, and 
especially in the professions. The Govern- 
ment finds it dangerous to let them pursue 
these studies in countries of different theo- 
The women 
at Zurich became fiercely radical, and showed 
a tendency to become troublesome as polit- 
ical agents. Therefore Russia ordered them 
home, and is now providing such facilities 
for all women as shall preclude the necessity 
of their leaving their native land. 


ries of civil rule from their own. 





AN article on the personal habits of Pius 
IX, the Vatican god, is going the rounds of 
the European press. This god is eighty- 
three years old, and enjoys good health. 
His daily life is a pattern to men and angels. 
He gets out of bed at 5.30 in the morning, 
Winter and Summer, and dresses himself 
without He ‘nearly always 
awakens himself,” says a short prayer, enters 
a private chapel ornamented with a piece of 
the ‘skull of St. John and the teeth of St. 
Peter.” ‘*At seven o’clock, says mass; at 
8.45 breakfasts on broth and coffee, and con- 
fers with Cardinal Antonelli. At ten o’clock, 
reads his letters and the Italian papers, and 
receives callers. At eleven o’clock, his god- 
ship takes a basin of soup and a glass of Bor- 
deaux. At noon he leaves his chamber fora 
walk in the garden or library. At three he 
dines, and at nine, sups and retires.” 


assistance. 
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WOMEN’S RECORD AT HoME. 


— THAT women are coming to be recog- 
nized as a power in the land with respect to 
the education of children, may be seen in 


their appointment as members of school com- | 


mittees, and in their election as school su- 
perintendents. Providence, R. I., has re- 
cently elected three ladies to membership of 
the School Board, and other towns in the 
State have done likewise. In Iowa, we find 
the names of Miss Fulton and Mrs. Adair 
on the list of school superintendents. 

— Chicago is the paradise of lady teachers. 
It has three female principals of grammar- 
schools, and one of a district-school, the lat- 
ter receiving compensation equal to the high- 
est salary of the male principal. 

— The Misses Smith, of Glastenbury, 
Conn., who have made themselves famous 
by adherence to the great principle of ‘‘no 
taxation without representation,” have re- 
cently appeared as defenders rather than 
repudiators of the law. The tax-collector 
having sold some of their real estate instead 
of levying upon movable property, the sisters 
prosecuted him, and won their case. 





A lady professorship is to be established 
in Clinton Liberal Institute, under the pat- 
ronage of the Universalist Society. This sect 
recognizes the capacity as well as the suc- 
cess of women in the work of the Church, 
and urges trustees to consider fitness without 
regard to sex in their appointment to office. 

— At the Women’s Congress, recently held 
in Chicago under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, the 
general subject of Finance was discussed, as 
to what monetary enterprises a woman can 
safely undertake, what new element she can 
introduce into the field of finance, and what 
part she can take for the good or ill of the 
country in its financial affairs. Papers were 
read upon the equal education of the sexes 
in business matters; reform in the physical 
training of girls and in their dress was urged ; 
the intellectual cultivation of women com- 
bined with household duties was discussed, 
and a committee appointed to report upon 
the opportunities, interests, and abilities of 
women. The influence of modern literature 





( 


upon crime was also discussed, and a lady 
lawyer of St. Louis discoursed on the capa- 
bilities of women for the learned professions. 

— St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Manchester, N. H., has a Mrs. Ferrin for 
one of its class-leaders; Lowell, Mass., sends 
forth Mrs. H. D. Walker as an evangelist; 
Miss Julia Lore has been sent as medical 
missionary to India; and Mrs. Dr. Mary 
Walker has become private physician of the 
sultan’s seraglio. 

— Miss L. A. Mason, M. D., has been 
sent as medical missionary to Kiukiang, 
China, by the Cincinnati Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

—A move in the right direction has been 
made by the Woman’s Educational Associa- 
tion of the Illinois Wesleyan University, by 
which it is hoped to raise a fund to provide 
a home for young women that are striving to 
obtain an education. Cheap tuition is easily 
found; but cheap and good board is scarcely 
attainable. An item has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers to the effect that 
a girl entirely supported herself for two years 
at the normal-school of Salem, Mass., by 
running a sewing-machine. It has not been 
told us, however, whether this same girl has 
any strength or health left to use the educa- 
tion thus gained. The Association above- 
mentioned proposes to throw open the halls 
of the home to girls of moderate means, by 
which such excessive toil will not have to be 
performed in connection with a severe course 
of study. This Association also desires to 
endow a chair in the University, wherein 
shall be seated a competent woman as pro- 
fessor in the institution. 

— Illinois has been endeavoring to right 
the wrongs of married women. It has given 
them the privilege of suing as well as of be- 
ing sued; of acquiring, possessing, and sell- 
ing property ; of keeping their own earnings ; 
and, if they choose, of suing their own hus- 
bands. If their husbands desert them, do 
nothing for their support, or are imprisoned, 
the wives can manage the property abso- 
lutely. They are not responsible for the 
husband’s debts, have the custody of their 
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own children, and can manage any business 
independently. Such a multiplicity of rights 
conferred all at once upon a sex so long kept 
in subjection, may have as disastrous an 
effect upon them as did freedom upon the 
negro, who, when asked how he liked to be 
free, responded: ‘*I doesn’t like it at all. 
When I was a slave and did wrong, massa 
whipped me, and there was the end of it; 
now I’se a freedman, I have to go to jail 
like de white folks, and be disgraced by it!” 

—Market-gardening has been recently 
recommended by the narration, in one of 
our weeklies, of the success achieved by 
some broken-down seamstresses and _ sales- 
women who went into the country in pur- 
suit of healthy and profitable employment. 

— Miss Emily Faithfull publishes a paper 
entitled ‘¢‘ Women at Work,” in which there 
appears a record of thirty-nine avocations 
open to the sex. The American Woman's 
Home suggests the care and training of bees 
as a business at once profitable and inter- 
ésting, provided proper instruction has been 
sought. 

— Utah has granted the right of suffrage 
to the women within her borders; but as the 
Mormon wives vote only as ordered by the 
Church, and the Gentile women are only one 
to five, the gain upon the side of law and 
order is scarcely appreciable. 

— Mrs. Van Cott will have to wait a while 
longer before receiving deacon’s orders, as 
the Board of Bishops have decided that it is 
not lawful to ordain a woman to preach. 
As an offset to this decision, we suppose, the 
American Female Suffrage Association has 
elected Bishop Haven for its president. 

— The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston has of late opened its new 
‘¢Home’”’ on Warrenton Street, where it 
offers a temporary Christian residence for 
young women while finding positions, or a 
permanent one at reasonable prices to those 
that are engaged as clerks in stores, or stu- 
dents of art, or as school-teachers. Thirty 
lady managers give unremunerated service 
to the care of the institution. 

—The governor of a neighboring State 
has been blamed for saying that ‘*the Wom- 
en’s Crusade might be pleasing to God, but 
was an abomination to mankind.” Giving 
a different turn, from the one intended, to 





this remark of the governor, we fully agree 
with him that it is an abomination to man 
that he has not been in earnest in endeavor- 
ing to suppress the traffic in liquor; that it 
has been from the ranks of men that the army 
of drunkards has been recruited; that the 
strong arm of the law has not put the same 
restriction upon poisoning by liquor as by 
arsenic or strychnine; that the acquisition 
of money has been considered of more im- 
portance than the salvation, temporal and 
eternal, of fellow-mortals; and that 
“*When woman’s heart was breaking, 
Her voice could not be still,” 

but broke forth in agonized prayer to God 
for that help which man, created in the 
image of God, ought never to have required. 


— The crusading women of Ohio are held 
responsible by many for the result of the 
late election. Just so has it been since the 
days of Adam. ‘The woman which thou 
gavest me”’ has always been the one to be 
blamed by the Adams that have, through 
negligence or cowardice, failed to dis- 
charge their duty. In contrast to this 
view, the Zemperance Evra, of Cincinnati, 
gives the following summary of what the 
Women’s Temperance Crusade in Ohio ac- 
complished last Spring: ‘* Among human 
agencies for success, we give the chief place 
to the women of Ohio. Their Crusade of 
prayer and song and entreaty with rum- 
sellers aroused, more than any thing else, 
the public mind to consider afresh the evils 
of intemperance, and to seek to abate them. 
Had it not been for the crusading women, 
the Ohio Legislature would have repealed 
the Adair Law, the Convention would have 
put a mandatory license clause into the 
Constitution, ‘license’ would now have been 
saddled upon us, and the Temperance Reform 
would have been rolled back fifty years.’ 
Temperance Leagues are being organized by 
the ladies all over the country, ang the be- 
lief seems to be deepening that thejcurse of 
intemperance is to be removed from our 
land only through the united and persistent 
efforts of women in the various relations of 
teacher, wife, mother>~and creator of public 
sentiment. The production of a strong, 
healthful temperance literature is coming to 
be considered as an essential agent in the 
great work of reform. 
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ART NOTEs. 


— AMONG the very best books on the Life, 
Times, and Works of Leonardo da Vinci is 
that issued by Macmillan & Co., entitled, 
‘‘Leonardo da Vinci and his Works :” consist- 
ing of a Life, by Mrs. Charles W. Heaton; an 
Essay on his Scientific and Literary Works, 
by Charles Christopher Black, M. A.; and 
an Account of his Most Important Paintings. 
There is much of common sense in the 
method of this work. Besides embodying 
the latest facts that have been discovered by 
the vast research of the admirers and special 
students of the great painter, poet, and en- 
gineer, the story is told with a straightfor- 
wardness that takes this wonderful genius 
out of the shadowy and awful realm in which 
he has generally been left by his biogra- 
phers, and brings him before us as flesh and 
blood, moved and moving like other men,— 
with hopes, fears, trials, temptations, yield- 
ings, stumblings, fallings, risings, and tri- 
umphs. We see more clearly than we are 
wont the peculiar mental and moral endow- 
ments, the influence of early education, the 
brilliant flashes of originality, the breaking 
away from trammels and models into a new 
and purer region of artistic endeavor and vic- 
tory. But weare also greatly impressed with 
the fact that in Leonardo there is not alone 
the artist living in a realm of ideal beauty, 
but a sharp, sagacious man of the world, who 
could penetrate the secrets of the human 
heart, and clearly see the motives that will 
control and mold even his patron aiid prince. 
At the time of his arrival in Milan, Lodov- 
ico Sforza was supporting one of the most 
profligate and brilliant courts of Europe. 
Soon Leonardo seemed capable of guiding 
even this most barbarous yet most refined 
prince, and succeeded in attracting to his 
court the most powerful and the most cul- 
tured of thatage. Inthis recent account, we 
have been as deeply interested in this prac- 
tical element of this many-sided genius as in 
those characteristics which have chiefly made 
him famous with themany. We most heartily 
commend this work to our many readers. | 


—A writer in the New York Post, in dis- 
cussing ‘‘Church Music in New York,” 











throws out some most sensible suggestions. 
After stating what all thoughtful persons 
have so keenly felt; namely, that we have 
no distinctively ecclesiastical music, he 
says: ‘‘In those congregational services 
where the precentor leads the voices of the 
whole assembly great results are obtained, 
which are altogether independent of the 
words, the musical composition, or the char- 
acter of the individual voices. The sym- 
pathy evoked by the sense of numbers alone 
is so great, especially when a powerful or- 
gan combines, directs, and fuses the whole 
in one solid mass, as to be almost over- 
whelming. Yet the music employed in these 
churches is not often the best conceivable 
for great masses; the melodies seem to be 
selected because they are popular, though 
they may demand a range of voice which 
comparatively few persons possess. And fre- 
quently, also, a theme taken from an opera, 
or other secular work, is chosen, which, 
though pretty enough in its place, will not 
bear enlarging, nor will its poverty-stricken 
harmonies provide parts for those whose 
deep voices can not execute the melody. 
The very best tunes for such (congregational) 
purposes are the old Lutheran chords, which 
have simple progressions suitable to the har- 
mony of voices, noble and grand harmonies, 
and stately, dignified cadences. They pos- 
sess all the elements of popularity found in 
the Volkslied, and yet are capable of the 
highest conceivable artistic treatment. They 
were, and are, of great national importance 
in Germany, and by their aid the great 
school of music founded by Bach was 
formed. These chorals being elaborated in 
various ways, but chiefly in strict counter- 
point, led the great German composers natur- 
ally to the organ fugue with choral, and to 
the oratorio.” 


—In the neighborhood of Eisenstadt, there 
still exists a little Summer-house which was 
formerly the property of Joseph Haydn. It 
is overgrown with ivy, and overshadowed 
with fruit-trees. The little wooden house, 
with the garden belonging to it, is now the 
property of a shoemaker. Its furniture, in 
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Haydn’s time, consisted only of a small piano, 
a writing-table, a rush-bottomed couch, and 
two similar chairs. The walls were without 
decoration, and were pasted over with 
sketches of music in score, rough drafts of 
songs, three and four part canons, etc. In 
this little Summer-house, Haydn created a 


great part of his immortal works. 


—This is the season of art receptions 
and exhibitions in our large towns. The 
multitude of artists that fled into distant 
parts for study and drawings during the last 
Summer was unusually large. From very 
widely different regions have these men 
brought together their wealth of drawings. 
No class are more busy with their profes- 
sion, more industrious even in their months 
of nominal leisure, than the American art- 
ists. They allow no opportunity to pass 
unimproved to place in their portfolios a 
sketch of some enchanting scene of beauty. 
The evanescent glory is caught, and perpetu- 
ated in the canvas. The quick eye of the 
student of the beautiful is ever ready to note, 
and his skillful hand is ever swift to deline- 
ate, these revelations of nature. It is reported 
that some of the Americans, as M’Entee, 
Launt, Thompson, and Gifford, have been 
unusually fortunate in their French and 
Italian studies. 


—‘‘Coral hindered the delusions of the 
devil. Crystal clouded, if evil was about to 
happen to the wearer; and it was formerly 
Diamond was 


Opal sharp- 


much used by fortune-tellers. 

an antidote against all poisons. 
ened the sight of its possessor, and clouded 
the eyes of those who stood about him. Ruby 
changed its color if any calamity was about 
to happen to the wearer of it. Sapphire pos- 
sessed the same virtue as the blood-stone of 
checking bleeding at the nose. Topaz cured 
and prevented lunacy, increased riches, as- 
suaged anger and sorrow, and averted sudden 
death. When such blessings as these were 
supposed to fall to the possessor of one 
of these precious stones, who can be sur- 


prised at the value set upon them ?”—/in- 


ger-rings, in the British Quarterly. 


—The English journals recently gave an 
account of an able discussion in the British 
House of Lords relative to the genuineness 
and value of certain pictures in the National 
Gallery. The subject would be regarded a 











curious one to introduce into our United 
It would seem that the dis- 
cussion arose on the genuineness of a pic- 
ture attributed to Rembrandt,—* Blessing 
Little Ci:ildren.”” The opinion expressed 
by many was that it was a sham and a fraud. 
The conference was not only singular on ac- 


States Senate. 


count of the subjects discussed, but from the 
general confession made by the most able men 
of their number, that it was next to impos- 
sible to be assured relatively to the genuine- 
ness and value of these old pictures. So 
closely is the general style of the masters 
imitated by copyists, and so successful are 
the dealers in preparing these copies, that 
many of them go unchallenged for years. 
The number of counterfeits in archeological 
and art works is surprisingly and provok- 
ingly large. 


— John Ruskin has been elected to the 
newly created chair, the Slade Art Professor- 
ship, at Oxford. There were ten candidates. 
But the University has honored itself equally 
with Mr. Ruskin in calling to this chair the 
most distinguished art-critic of this genera- 
tion. This appointment is eminently proper. 
For while Ruskin is essentially an aristocrat 
in taste and feeling, he has done very much 
to point out the happy possible union of 
high art with the most ordinary affairs of 
life. To him are we much indebted for 
showing in the most practical way that the 
threefold division of the man into the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, is not a matter 
of mere logical classification, but one of vital, 
every-day fact and experience. To bring 
the useful and the esthetic into practical 
harmony, and make them more mutually 
helpful, has been one of his studies. To 
him, and to such men as Owen Jones, Charles 
Eastlake, and our own George S. Boughton, 
are we indebted for bringing English taste 
from the tawdry and extravagant style, that 
came of the natural reaction against Puritan- 
ism, to that chaste, sensible, and eminently 
harmonious system of decoration that makes 
some English and a few American homes an 
education and a delight. 


— The Sumner Memorial Committee, of 
Boston, invite artists to send in models for 
a portrait-statue of Charles Sumner. The 
statue is to be a sitting figure, in bronze or 
marble, and to be placed in open public 
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ground. Three prizes, of five hundred dol- 
lars each, will be given for designs preferred 
by the Committee, whether either of them 
be adopted or not. 

— The city of Manchester, England, is to 
have a large marble statue of Oliver Crom- 
well, executed by Mr. Noble. 

— The inauguration of the monument to 
the memory of Leigh Hunt took place in 
October, on the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
the poet’s birth. 

—A statue of Mr. Peabody is to be 
erected in Rome, by order of the Pope, who 
is deeply impressed with the charity of the 
great American philanthropist. 

— The restoration of York Minster, now 
in progress, was finished early in. November, 
when the old edifice was formally reopened. 


— Kaulbach’s great paintings in the Ber- 
lin Museum have been the admiration of 
every visitor to that magnificent collection. 
He carefully studied the religious, literary, 
and political elements in Germany at the 
period of the Great Reformation, when he 
produced his great cartoon. Doubtless in 
this he represents the new culture and the 
new citizenship as the base of modern pro- 
gress and enlightened religion. His last 
considerable work, ‘¢ The German Archangel 
Michael,”? has produced a profound sensa- 
tion; and even the Germans of this country 
are deeply moved by photographs that have 
appeared. It is a powerful study of the 
latest conflict between Germany and Rome. 
It represents Germany as the triumphal arch- 
angel standing proudly over the Pope, Louis 
Napoleon, and the white league of Latin 
despotism against German liberty. This 
picture only furnishes another illustration of 
the powerfully educating influence of art, 
even on the popular mind. 


— The recent experiment of the Royal 
Academy of England in reducing the admis- 
sion fee to the galleries to sixpence, that the 
laboring classesmight be benefited, has almost 
proved a complete failure. Very few of the 
working-classes took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to study the works of art. The marked 
contrast in this respect between the London 
and the Parisian or Berlin working-classes has 
greatly surprised and discouraged some who 
are not familiar with the facts. The poor of 


Paris throng the galleries on Sunday when 











they are thrown open to them, and the-mu- 
seums of Berlin are free to the poorest. The 
interest in works of art is vastly greater 
among the Continental middle classes. The 
English workman has only occasional op- 
portunities of cultivating his taste for the 
beautiful. 


— A recent writer has tried to institute a 
comparison between the ancient Athenian 
and the modern American life in the matter 
of leisure. After an attempt to show that 
the free citizens of Athens had more of leisure 
than any other cultivated people, ancient or 
modern, he draws from this his lessons rela- 
tive to the pernicious tendencies of the hurry, 
the restlessness, and jostle of American life. 
He attributes the confessedly inferior char- 
acter of articles of modern handicaft to the 
haste in which they are manufactured, to the 
impatience of workmen, and the demand of 
the public for cheap things that will not al- 
low the expenditure of sufficient time to put 
them in the best condition. Passing to the 
department of the fine arts, he believes that 
the moderns are greatly inferior in their 
works for a similar reason. In music, time 
enough is not spent in the perfect mastery 
of technical difficulties of figuration, which 
was the great secret of the incredible facility 
and spontaneity of composition displayed by 
Handel and Bach. While the substance of 


| modern music is richer, the form has dete- 





riorated. While the music of our modern 
composers expresses the results of a richer 
and more varied emotional experience, and 
in wealth of harmonic resources is likewise 
superior, in symmetry and completeness of 
design, and in spontaneousness of composi- 
tion it is greatly inferior. The moderns are 
not such patient drudges in counterpoint as 
the old composers, and by so much as they 
lack in this must they lack in facility and 
spontaneousness of composition. So in 
painting, it is claimed that while the sub- 
jects of our modern painters are as noble, 
and their conceptions of them as elevating 
as those of three centuries since, our modern 
artists are lacking in that complete mastery 
over technicalities of drawing and the hand- 
ling of the brush that were required in the 
days of the great artists, Raphael, Titian, 
and Rubens. So that this chronic hurry not 
only hinders thorough work, but blunts the 
edge of our enjoyment of it. 
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CURRENT HIsToRY. 


STATE elections were held, October 13th, 
in four States; namely, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. The two former went Dem- 
ocratic, and the two latter Republican. 
The majority in Indiana was about eighteen 
thousand, while that in Ohio was seven- 
teen thousand. 
last year, the Republican majorities in Indi- 
ana and Ohio were about the same as the 
Democratic majorities this year. The true 
cause of this reverse is a subject for specula- 
tion among politicians. 

—As the Union now stands, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kentucky, with 
a total population of 19,290,155, are repre- 
at Washington by only sixteen senators; 
while the 
with 
gate, have fifty-eight senators. 


remaining twenty-nine States, 
18,322,486 inhabitants in the aggre- 


—The magnificent monument erected to 
the memory of Lincoln, at Springfield, Illi- 
nois, was unveiled, with great solemnity, 
October 15th, in the presence of 30,000 
people. President Grant and family were 
present, as well as many distinguished civil 
and military officials. Sherman 
marched on foot, at the head of the Army of 


the Tennessee. 


General 


—In consequence of alleged fraudulent 
conduct at the late presidential election in 
the Argentine Republic, an insurrection has 
broken out, led by General Mitre, a former 
president. Avellaneda and Mitre were the 
presidential candidates; but such irregular- 
ities were perpetrated at the polls by the 
constituents of Avellaneda, that the election 
reports furnished far from a true showing of 
the popular choice. The stood: 
Avellaneda, one hundred and forty-six elec- 
The 
old difficulties, so successfully adjusted be- 
tween Brazil, Uruguay, and the Republic, 
at the close of the Paraguayan war, have 
assumed fresh shape. 


results 


toral votes; and Mitre, seventy-nine. 


A few slight engage- 
ments have taken place between the Repub- 
lican and insurgent forces, with success 
chiefly to the latter. Both parties are arm- 
ing, purchasing war vessels, and assuming 


It is a notable fact that, 











the most hostile of attitudes. Business is 
prostrated ; newspapers, all over the Repub- 
lic, are suspending publication; ten millions 
of dollars have been abstracted from the 
Argentine bank, and foreign vessels find 
protection necessary by their own men-of- 
war. Yet, in the midst of all this disturb- 
ance, a hope is entertained that the diffi- 
The Bra- 
zilian Government has issued a loan of $25, 
000,000, at six per cent interest. 


culty may be amicably adjusted. 


—The war in Spain is apparently drawing 
near its close. German and Austrian recog- 
nition of the Republic was worth as much as 
Without naval 


support from the great powers, Carlos’s posi- 


a great military victory. 
tion is hopeless. Russian sympathy may be 
an alleviation of the snubs that have come 
from Berlin and Vienna, but only a slight 
one. Already demoralization has begun in 
the army, and its disorganization is sure to 
follow; though a few successes in the field 
might give a little extension of life to the 
dying cause of legitimacy. 

—The following are the leading events 
of the Spanish war during October: 5th, 
the Carlists were repulsed, with heavy loss, 
before the town of Vich, in Catalonia. On 
the same day, the army of which Don Carlos 
was commander in person, mutinied. The 
Carlists suffered two defeats on the 12th; 
one at Arisja Di Nauarra, and the other at 
On the 13th, General Dorrega- 
ray, the Carlist commander, went over to 
the Republicans with eight hundred men. 


Fortuno. 


Two battalions surrendered on the same day, 
at Algorta. On the 14th, the city of Du- 
rango was in a state of insurrection against 
Don Carlos. Other Carlist towns have 
hoisted the white flag, and advised the 
troops to lay down their arms. It is stated 
that a conspiracy existed to murder Don 
Carlos and was frustrated. General Elio 
has refused to command the Carlist troops, 
on account of their acts of vandalism. On 
the 18th, 1,000 Carlists were killed at Am- 
posta. Bevides all these calamities, the Ger- 
man Government has required the French 
Government to station 25,000 troops on the 
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Spanish frontier, to prevent aid from reach- 
ing the Carlists; and, as a final measure, 
the Madrid Government has sent $5,000,000 
for distribution among Carlist chiefs, for 
the purpose of securing the termination of 
the war. 


— The Government of France has confi- 
dentially informed Russia of its readiness, 
upon certain conditions, to support Russia 
on the Eastern questions. 

— Hammerfert, Norway, is the most north- 
erly town in the world. It has a popula- 
tion of 2,057. Thesun sets November 17th, 
and rises January 28th. 

—The highest inhabited spot in the 
world is the Buddhist cloister at Hanle, in 
Thibet, where twenty-one priests live at an 
altitude of 16,000 feet. 

— During the year 1873, 65,492 travelers 
crossed the St. Gothard Pass, between Italy 
and Switzerland; 28,144 the Splugen; and 
27,671 passed over the Simplon. 


—Dispatches dated October 23d, state 
that the Turks in Montenegro continue their 
outrages on the Christians. They have killed 
eight Montenegrins and some Saxon residents 
in the neighborhood of Podgorija, and 
burned a village. The Christians were com- 
pelled to flee to the mountains. 

—A terrible earthquake shook Antigua, 
Guatemala, September 3d. The wave-like 
undulations of the ground rose and fell a 
foot. Two hundred inhabited houses were 
destroyed, and thirty-five lives were lost. 
The villages at the foot of the volcano Del- 
fengo were also destroyed. 

—The Austrian Arctic explorers discov- 
ered Franz Josef’s Land, under many priva- 
tions and sufferings, in the Winter of 1872. 
It is described as very rough, with a reddish- 
gray beach showing through the snow; and 
with mountains of various heights up to 
three or four thousand feet. 


— Germany has given friendly and satis- 
factory assurances to Denmark in regard to 
the expulsion of the Danes from Schleswig. 
She has admitted possibility of mistakes, 
through excessive zeal of local authorities, 
and has intimated her readiness to examine 
each case, and to give full satisfaction where 
wrong has been done. Fervent desire is 








tions with Denmark. The question will 
probably be referred to Queen Victoria for 
arbitration. 

—The Turkish town of Akhiolyi, con- 
taining five hundred inhabitants, and situ- 
ated on the Gulf of Buryhas, has been 
totally destroyed by conflagration. 

—The State of California now holds the 
Yosemite Valley in trust for the nation, and 
has paid $55,000 to settle the pre-emption 
claims of the persons who colonized there. 

— The time of the beating of swords into 
plowshares is still in the future. Last year, 
Christendom paid, for the support of the 
war system, $2,000,000,000, and for mis- 
sions during the same time, only $5,000,000. 

—Four important Egyptian statutes in 
sculptured wood have recently been added 
to the Louvre collection. Three of these 
statues belong to the earliest Egyptian dy- 
nasties, but the fourth is apparently of a 
more recent date. The Viceroy of Egypt 
sent a statue somewhat similar to the largest 
of these to the Paris exhibition of 1869; 
but it is asserted that, with this exception, 
no work of this kind belonging to the 
earlier epochs of Egyptian art has ever 
found its way to Europe. 

—From Temesvar, Hungary, comes the 
report that an entire sect, formerly Chris- 
tian, has determined to embrace Judaism. 
The Sabbatarians have thus far confessed 
Christianity, believing in the Messiahship of 
Jesus of Nazareth, but celebrated the Jew- 
ish Sabbath as the Lord’s-day. They also 
observed other prescripts found in the-old 
dispensation. They abstained from eating 
the meat of animals designated as unclean, 
and commemorated the Day of Atonement. 
They had to carry on the practice of cere- 
monies that are Jewish in great secrecy, in 
order to escape persecution. They now pro- 
pose to become fully identified with Juda- 
ism. A delegation, representing one con- 
gregation of thirty-four families, have ar- 
rived at Temesvar, to ask admission to the 
Jewish fold, and to obtain the means to 
build synagogues, purchase a Tovahrolls, 
and to establish such institutions as are 
deemed requisite to carry out their object 
fully. The Sabbatarians are agricultur- 
ists, and are spread over several villages and 
townships in Transylvania. 
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NOTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


ECLIPSES, IN PoETRY.—Shakespeare, dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, made frequent 
allusion to eclipses, when illustrating any 
portentous event, or depicting deep emotion. 
In ‘‘ Hamlet,”” Horatio, speaking of the ap- 
pearance of the ghost of the murdered king, 
refers to a period in Roman history when 

“ The moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” 

In the first part of ‘* Henry VI,” Lord Tal- 
bot, on the eve of battle, tells his son he was 


“ Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon.” 


In ‘* Macbeth,” one of the witches, in the 

incantation scene, drops in the caldron 
‘Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse.” 

In the sublime tragedy of ‘* Lear,” there are 
three allusions to eclipses. Gloster tells Ed- 
mund, ‘* These late eclipses in the sun and 
moon portend no good to us.” Edmund, 
when alone and soliloquizing on the evils of 
the time, affirms, ‘‘O, these eclipses do por- 
tend these divisions.”” In the scene between 
Edgar and Edmund, the former asks, ‘* What 
serious contemplation are you in?”? Edmund 
replies, ‘‘I am thinking, brother, of a pre- 
diction I read the other day, what should 
follow these eclipses.” 

Othello, after killing Desdemona, is in an 
agony of grief and desolation, and cries out: 

“ O, heavy hour! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 


Of sunand moon; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.” 


A Curious WorK.—There is a curious book 
in Latin, printed in Germany in 1703, entitled 
‘¢ Nuge Venales,” filled with jests, epigrams, 
and humorous poems. Among the poems is 
one entitled ‘¢ Pugna Porcorum, per Publium 
Porcium, poetam,” or ‘‘The Battle of the 
Pigs, by Publius Porcius, poet,’’ consisting of 
about three hundred lines, every word in 
which begins with the letter 2. The poem 
bears this motto: 


“Perlege porcorum pulcherrima prezlia, potor ; 
Potando poteris placidam proferre poesin.” 


Of course the battle described is imaginary, 
like the ‘* War of the Cranes and Pigmies,”’ 
Vor. XXXV.—6 





or the ‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” If 
the poet had lived in our day, he might have 
immortalized himself as the poet of the great 
‘* Battle of the Pig-sties,” which the police 
and the Paddies lately waged so fiercely. 
We can conceive of nothing but German pa- 
tience and labor capable of producing such 
a prodigy of alliteration as the poem in 
question. 


THE SHORTEST ‘*GRACE.”—Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, and Bugenhagen were once in- 
vited to take dinner with Camerarius; at the 
table, one proposed to rival for the most con- 
densed prayer to be used before meal. Lu- 
ther commenced in Latin. 

Dominus Jesus sit potus et esus. 

(The Lord Jesus be unto us meat and 
drink.) 

Bugenhagen prayed in low Dutch poetry: 

Dit und datz, 
Troken und natt, 
Gesegen uns Gott. 
(This and that, 

Dry anc wet, 

Bless unto us, God.) 

But Melanchthon gained the victory—he 
said: 

Benedictus benedicat. 

(The Blessed bless.) 


A PLay on Worps.—An anonymous En- 
glish writer some years ago declared his ob- 
jections to the gold coin, the sovereign, in 
the following vein: ‘*‘ We need be careful of 
not incurring the charge of high treason by 
our common expression concerning it. How 
strangely the following must sound to any 
loyal ear: ‘I have got a dreadfully bad sov- 
ereign ’—‘I wish I could change my sover- 
eign ’—‘I am sure the sovereign I have got 
is not worth twenty shillings.’ And how 
many of her majesty’s most devoted subjects, 
if they were to speak their minds freely, 
must cordially and daily wish to have more 
sovereigns than one! And to console the 
friends of monarchy, we may be just as cer- 
tain that every person in Iter majesty’s do- 
minions would rather have one than none.” 

The following Homeric joke was exten- 
sively circulated in the papers a few years 
ago, but it is good enough to be repeated. 
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Some person named Homer had become a 
bankrupt: 
“That Homer should a bankrupt be, 
Is not so very Odd d’ye see; 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
So Ill-he-had his books conducted.” 

A Few MORE OF THE SAME Sort.—In the 
REPOsITORY for November merited criticisms 
are made upon certain ‘‘Common Impropri- 
eties of Speech.”’ This list of ‘‘ Impropri- 
eties’? was not quite exhausted. In mahy 
of our public journals (some of these of high 
respectability) it is quite common to find the 
definite article standing immediately in ad- 
vance of the name or professional prefix of 
a correspondent, as in a weekly paper now 
lying upon our desk, ‘Mistakes. of Min- 
isters, by Zhe Rev. Edward A. Pomeroy.” 
We do not like this; in sound it is ata 
far remove from the euphonical, and the 
mere attempt to pronounce it in such con- 
nection is a regular tongue-twister. But of 
this we will say no more. Such use of the 
definite article is at war with all analogy. 
Let us look at it. We commence with Zhe 
Rev. Didimus Dorithy, D. D. We give the 
‘*learned doctor” the following company: 
The Mr. John Smith; “te Eugene Egang, 
Esq. ; the Sir Samuel Snaithland, N. G. ; the 
Lord Lowden; the Earl Esmond; ¢he Mar- 
cellus, Marquis of Maitland; “#e Darius, 
Duke of Devonshire; “#e Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales; #+e Her Majesty, Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. We 
might proceed in this direction ad /ibztum ; 
but should we do so, we may have one or 
other of a the Rev. contributor to the RE- 
POSITORY flinging at us the merciless missile 
of Laurence Sterne, ‘‘ Of all the cants which 
have been canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrites may be the 
most disgusting, the cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting.” The R. D. 


[Our correspondent is in errar. The title 


Rev. is only an abbreviation, and indicates | 


the fuller statement, #e Reverend, just as 
Hon, signifies the Honorable. We write 
‘*Hon. Daniel Webster,”’ but always read 
it were 
In some cases, for greater dig- 
Thus we 


it as if 
Webster.” 
nity’s sake, it is written in full. 
always write our memorials to the Legisla- 
ture, ‘*To the Honorable The General As- 
sembly,” etc., and not ‘“*To Hon. The Gen- 


‘*the Honorable Daniel | 





eral Assembly.” It is as if **Smith & Co,” 
were spelled out ‘Smith and Company.”’] 


ARITHMETICAL CORRECTION. —A corre- 
spondent from Norwalk sends us the follow- 
ing correction : 

Mr, Editor,—1 was perusing your mag- 
azine (September’s) a short time ago, when 
I came across that short article about a 
billion. My mother was very incredulous 
as to its taking so many years, days, 
hours, etc., to count it. So to convince 
her, and to reassure myself, I worked it 
out. Mr. Editor, according to my solu- 
tion yours is not correct. First, allowing a 
count of 200 to the minute, you have 588,- 
000 in one day, and 105,120,000 in a year; 
or, the whole number in 9,512 years, 342 
days, 5 hours, and 20 minutes. H.H. Y.” 

ARITHMETICAL CORRECTION AGAIN.—An- 
other correspondent from this city sends the 
following : ‘*In your September number, the 
writer of an article entitled ‘* A Billion,” on 
page 227, is in error if what he styles ** En- 
glish numeration”? means the numeration 
we are taught in the public-schools of this 
place. He errs first, in stating that a billion 
is a million times a million, when it is only 
a thousand times. Second, in stating that 
it would take 9,512 years, 34 days, 6 hours, 
and 20 minutes to count a billion (200 to a 
minute, and 24 hours to a day), when it 
would really take only 9 years, 187 days, 9 
hours, and 20 minutes. And third, in stat- 
ing that it would take 19,024 years, 69 days, 
10 hours, and 40 minutes to count it, allow- 
ing 12 hours a day for rest, etc., when it 
would only take 19 years, 9 days, 10 hours, 
and 40 minutes. Moreover his figuring, ac- 
cording to his own supposition, is incorrect.” 

[The English method of numeration makes 
a billion to be a million times a million, 
while in the French and Continental system 
it is only a thousand timesamillion. In the 
United States we generally follow the latter 
mode of reckoning.] 

A DovusBLE-FACED STATESMAN.—Richard 
Greenough, in studying for the statue of 
Franklin, found that the left side of the 
great man’s face was philosophic and reflec- 
tive, and the right side funny and smiling. 
The eastern profile is the portrait of the 
statesman Franklin, the western of Poor 


Richard. 
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CoRAL REEFS.—The causes limiting the 
growth and distribution of reef-making corals 
and coral-reefs, which Mr. Darwin has dis- 
cussed and applied in his work on Corals, 
are seven in number: 

1. Marine temperature. 2. Fresh and 
impure waters from the entrance of large 
rivers and muddy bottoms. 3. Deposition 
of sediment borne by rapid tidal currents. 
4. The depth of water along coasts, exceed- 
ing one hundred feet; that is, exceeding the 
depth at which corals grow—a common con- 
dition along bold coasts, and which often 
explains the contrasts between the reef-bor- 
dered and open coasts of the same island. 
5. Exposure to the heat of submarine vol- 
canic eruptions. 6. The progressing coral- 
island subsidence too rapid for the polyps to 
keep thé reefs well at the surface, if at all; 
which cause may lead, in atoll seas, to very 
narrow fringing reefs, to small sizes in coral 
atolls, and a more or less complete oblitera- 
tion of the lagoon, and to a submerging of 
the coral island beneath the surface; or, 
finally, to a complete disappearance of the 
island. 7. The direction and temperature 
of oceanic currents; this cause accounting 
for the non-distribution of Central Pacific 
species of corals to the Panama coast, and 
the paucity of species there, with the ab- 
sence of the large Astrea group and the 
Madrepores. 


SPIDERS’ WEBS AND SPINNERETS.—The 
exterior parts of the silk-producing organs 
of spiders are termed spinnerets. These are 
four, six, or eight papillz, or sometimes flat 
plates, situated on the upper side of the 
end of the abdomen, in a little depression 
adapted to their size and shape. On the 
end of each spinneret are small funnel- 
shaped tubes, from which silk is emitted. 
The spinnerets lie in pairs, and are naturally 
divisible into two sets, upper and lower; 
the former, containing two pairs, usually; 
and the latter, one pair; distinguished re- 
spectively as first, and second, and third. 
The spinnerets of the first pair have two 
joints, and their silk-tubes are situated 
sometimes on the end of the second joint, 





and sometimes irregularly down its inner 
side. The second spinnerets have but one 
joint. They are smaller than the first, and 
have the silk tubes on and around the ends. 
The third pair have two joints; but the 
basal joint is always much larger than the 
terminal, which is very short. Their silk- 
tubes are on a retractile plate, at the end of 
the terminal joint, which, when not in use, 
is drawn inward, until the tips of the silk- 
tubes are nearly level with the end of the 
spinneret, This plate has a thickened rim; 
and on the interior margin, where the rim 
is broadened for the purpose, are a few 
holes and two silk-tubes of unusual size. 
The spinnerets of a spider are mobile, and 
their movements are effected by longitad- 
inal muscles. The first and second spin- 
nerets always produce plain or non-adhesive 
threads; if the spider be of a species spin- 
ning viscid threads, these are always emitted 
from the third pair. The web contains 
three sorts of thread; not two only, as usu- 
ally stated. Two of these are plain, and 
stretched out from point to point; and they 
differ nothing in size, being spun by the first 
and second spinnerets, of which the first is 
larger than the second, although in some 
instances it has fewer silk tubes. The third 
thread is exceedingly elastic, and studded 
with viscid globules; or, if these be absent, 
it is slack, irregular, and sometimes much 
curled. The apparatus by means of which 
a spider forms its silk is a series of glands 
within the abdomen; near and attached to 
the spinnerets, and immediately beneath 
the liver and intestinal canal. These com- 
municate with the silk-tubes by ducts, vary- 
ing in size in different individuals; but in the 
large, common house-spider 1-100 of an inch 
is an average length. Each gland has its 
own duct and silk-tube. On the first pair 
of spinnerets, there are about sixty silk- 
tubes; and on the second pair, although the 
spinnerets are smaller, about eighty; on the 
third pair there are nearly two hundred and 
twenty,—thus making, altogether, about 
three hundred and sixty tubes on the three 
pairs of ‘spinnerets. The gland is a simple 
sac, closed at one end, and terminating at 
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the other in a duct, which carries the se- 
cretion to the silk-tube. On the surface 
of the gland is a coating of cells, sur- 
rounded by a very delicate membrane. 
Those of the third spinnerets are smalle: 
than the others, and inclosed by a sac or 
case, interposing the actual gland and the 
uppermost envelope, which is without the 
membranous covering by which the first 
two pairs are surrounded. The examination 
of the web of a house-spider will show that 
many of its main threads are frayed, like 
rope worn by use, proving that they are not 
homogeneous. 


DISCOVERIES BY THE WHEELER EXPLOR- 
ING ExPEDITION.—Professor Cope and Dr. 
Yarrow, of the Wheeler expedition, have 
unearthed, in the valleys of the San Juan 
River, another immense deposit of fossil 
remains of prehistoric animals. A large 
number of vertebrates of uncommon size, 
and of genera unknown to science, have 
been found, together with others of very 
rare species, including specimens of masto- 
dons and mammoths in a very perfect state 
of preservation. The fruits of the discov- 
ery are not yet classified and arranged; so 
that a complete list can not be given: but 
specimens have been forwarded to Washing- 
ton, where, we understand, the naturalists 
have already begun work upon them. The 
entire collection is said to be a most valu- 
able contribution to paleontology, and will 
greatly add to our knowledge of that branch 
of science. The investigations with re- 
spect to the living animals of the country 
explored are also meeting with excellent 
results. As many as one thousand bird- 
skins have been obtained, including several 
of new varieties of birds. Five new species 
of fishes, it is said, have also been discovered. 


THE Ruins oF Troy.—The researches 
of Dr. Schliemann on the supposed site 
of the city of ancient Troy, have been re- 
cently rewarded by discoveires which have a 
world-wide interest, proving not only the 
existence of the city, so often and so strenu- 
ously asserted to be mythical, but the gen- 
eral accuracy, both of the Homeric and 
Virgilian, the Greek and Latin, accounts of 
the people, their celebrated citadel, and its 
celebrated siege. These revelations prove 
incontrovertibly that the site of the city, 





supposed by Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and many other writers to be on the heights 
now called Hissarlik, was accurately laid 
down by these writers. Indications of a 
destruction by fire, terrible enough to have 
justified Virgil’s tremendous description, 
have also been found; and the Trojan god- 
dess, Minerva, is exhibited in the form of 
her favorite owl, on vases and earthenware 
utensils, on metal implements and trophies, 
and in every possible form. * Several large 
earthen jars were exposed, discovered by Dr, 
Schliemann, arranged in a row, projecting 
from the side of an embankment. 

A MINE oF LIQuID SULPHUR.—In the 
vicinity of San Martino, near Palermo, Sic- 
ily, a mine of liquid sulphur is being worked ; 
or, in other words, large collections of the 
substance are being made at points where it 
flows from fissures in the rocks, in quantities 
of from foux hundred to five hundred weight 
per day. The sulphur comes from a burn- 
ing mine within the mountain; and, in 
order to give it time to cool, so as to admit 
of gathering it, the outlets are frequently 
closed for brief periods. Quite recently, on 
opening one of these closed fissures, it was 
found that the sulphur had disappeared; 
and, in order to renew the flow, it was sug- 
gested to tunnel down toward the mine. 
Hardly was the work begun, however, be- 
fore the pressure in the rear of the obstruct- 
ing mass became too great for the latter to 
withstand, and a terrific explosion ensued, 
Hurling the workmen into the air, killing 
five and wounding badly six more. 

PROGRESS OF TELEGRAPHY IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—The annual report of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company shows 175,135 
miles of wire; and 71,585 miles in use, with 
6,188 telegraph offices. The total receipts 
for the year were $9,262,653; expenses, $6, 
755,733. The Stearn’s duplex telegraph 
apparatus, by which messages are sent both 
ways on one wire, and at the same time, is 
in extensive operation. But the past year 
has produced an invention still more won- 
derful than the duplex. Thomas A. Edi- 
son and George B. Prescott, the electricians 
of the company, have’ discovered processes 
and invented apparatus, by means of which 
two messages can be sent in the same direc- 
tion, and two others in the opposite direc- 
tion, simultaneously, upon the same wire. 
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THE MISTLETOE. 

THE oaks and beeches, firs and pines, in 
the forest are strong, vigorous fellows, who 
know very well how to get their own living, 
and so may bid defiance to wind and frost. 
They stretch long roots down into the fruit- 
ful soil, clasp the rocks in their embraces, 
and wring from the earth moisture and 
nourishment. All this goes on very calmly 
and with no noise; but they are always 
working, and working hard too. Think 
how many pounds of sap the roots of a sin- 
gle great tree send up into its trunk, the 
greatest part of which passes off in its 
breathing, while it makes out of the rest 
numerous leaves, fruits, branches, and new 
rings of wood. Besides these strong, self- 
sustaining dwellers in the wood, there are 
others who are weak, and can not earn their 
own daily bread. These go to board and 
lodge with their rich relations, just as other 
poor, miserable people do. 

Such a poor dependent is the mistletoe— 
a short, insignificant, bunchy growth which 
is green during the whole Winter. Yet 
there may be strange and wonderful events 
in the life of a mistletoe. It lies at first as 
a little seed imbedded in one of the white 
berries of the parent growth. If the berries 
fall to the ground, they rot there, and no 
new plants grow from the seeds. If these 
seeds ever grow, they must get upon the 
bough of a tree—a pine, birch, maple, or 
other strong, well-to-do lord of the forest. 
But how can they ever do that? I will tell 
you. In the forest, one helps another; all 
creatures are children of the same Father; 
and, as among the children in a family, the 
larger and stronger help the smaller and 
weaker, so has the dear Father of us all or- 
dered it among his other creatures. So then 
the thrush comes flying, hungry and greedy, 
sees the snow-white, juicy berries, and be- 
gins to eat them at once as if they were 
made only to feed him. When he has got- 
ten all he wants, he flies on, and cleans his 
bill on the bough of a neighboring tree. So 
he carries the seeds of the mistletoe from 
tree to tree through the forest, and often 
long distances. 





After the seed has lain awhile on the bark 
of the bough, held fast by its sticky juice, 
it begins to sprout. If it were unhappily a 
decaying branch to which the thrush carried 
it, and if the fresh, vigorous limbs of the 
tree are not far off, then the little rootlet 
creeps away to one of them, and at once 
presses through the bark into the wood. So 
far, it has lived from the nourishment which 
it brought with it from the mother plant; 
but from now on, the strange tree upon 
which it has established itself must foster 
and sustain it. 

The mistletoe grows quite into the texture 
of the branch that bears it, and lives upon 
its sap. It puts forth a short stem, and 
upon this two fork-like, off-standing boughs. 
On each bough are again two spade-shaped, 
yellowish-green leaves, and in the middle, 
between them, an insignificant bud-shaped 
blossom. Out of the corners of each leaf 
springs again another bough. The little 
mistletoe thicket is thus formed of merely 
twice-divided, forked branches; and when 
it is old enough it ripens in its turn, food 
for the thrush, which it eats or carries away 
to another tree. The great, strong tree 
minds nothing about it that he lodges the 
little guest ; it needs scarcely more food than 
a single unimportant branch. When the 
dry foliage of the tree falls to the ground, 
and the giant of the forest stands cold and 
sorrowful in the Winter storm, then is the 
evergreen mistletoe its adornment—a memo- 
rial of the joyful, green Summer-time. 

A long, long time ago, this strange growth 
awakened attention, and the old Germans 
told wonderful stories about it. Baldur, 
the good god of the sun and of the cheering 
Summer, had subdued the gloomy, bad Loki, 
the sovereign of the night and of Winter, 
and compelled him to make terms of peace. 
He was obliged to vow, with a sacred oath, 
that he would in the future do no harm to 
Baldur with any kind of weapon which was 
made from any growth which grew upon 


‘the earth or in the water, taken neither 


from a tree nor from a shrub, nor from any 
thing which grows green at the coming of . 
Summer. Loki vowed; but thought in 
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secret of malicious revenge. The mistletoe 
grew green in Winter; it was neither tree 
nor shrub; grew neither upon the earth nor 
in the water. Of it, Loki cut his destructive 
arrows, and severely wounded the glittering 
sun-god—the hero of the day—so that he 
lingered long on the borders of death, till 
the healing power of Woden, the god-father, 
restored health to him. At the time when 
the sovereignty of the sun-god begins again 
to increase, when he again recovers from the 
wounds of Loki, and the days begin to 
lengthen, they ascribe to the mistletoe no 
longer a destructive, but a healing, magic 
power. At many festivities, the priest then 
cut from the tree in the sacred grove the 
mistletoe twigs, and distributed them among 
the superstitious people. Against all kinds 
of illness, against sorcery and evil spirits, 
which were at that time very much feared, 
the mistletoe-bough was an unfailing protec- 
tion. Even the mere touch of the mistletoe 
had healing virtue. 

In England, a mistletoe-branch is hung to 
the ceiling of the room, and serves for all 
kinds of jesting; and in many parts of Ger- 
many it is still a custom, on the 6th of Jan- 
uary, to stroke with green boughs; but 
instead of mistletoe, branches of the Christ- 
mas-tree are now generally used. 





THE DATE-GARDEN OF THE DESERT. 


An Arab had lost his way in a journey 
across the desert. Half-fainting with thirst, 
he came, toward evening, into a desolate 
vale in which the sand, in a hollowed place, 
He halted for the rest of the 
night, and scooped a hole in the sand. The 
deeper he dug, the wetter it became. After 
he had eaten from his scanty store of food a 
few dates for his evening meal, and given a 
few others, with the kernels of his own, to 
the hungry camel, he wrapped himself in 
his mantle and went to sleep. Near him 
slept the camel, till the early dawn awakened 
both. What he hoped had happened. Into 
the hole which he had dug had flowed to- 
gether a little supply of water. It tasted 
brackish indeed, and was warm and muddy, 
but it quenched the violent thirst of himself 
and his beast. A few dates furnished again 
the breakfast for both. After offering his 
morning prayer, he began again his journey, 


was moist. 





and, happily, at the going down of the sun 
the man reached the tents of his family, 

But a date-kernel had remained lying un- 
noticed in the moist sand of the desert. Sun 
and water took charge of the lonely seed, 
and cherished it. The sleeping germ within 
it was awakened. Soon a tiny rootlet crept 
forth, and sent numerous little fibrous threads 
down into the ground. Upward rose a little 
stem with, in the beginnng, little shovel- 
shaped leaves; gradually it grew into a little 
trunk, which became stronger and higher, 
and unfolded a delicate crown of feathery 
fans. 

Years passed. The date had grown into 
a majestic palm-tree. Round about the 
ringed trunk hung dead-brown leaves; but 
overhead spread a magnifient tuft of unde- 
caying greenness which waved, nodding, in 
the wind. Between the leaves stretched up- 
ward stout sheathes, which, opening, unfolded 
many branching, luxuriant clusters of blos- 
soms, which exhaled their fragrance far out 
over the sad, deserted waste. The perfume 
lured from far insects, which hummed and 
buzzed about, and laid their eggs among the 
fallen foliage or the loose stones of the desert. 
Far away, too, wandering birds spied the 
swaying top of the palm. Its nodding and 
beckoning was to them a salute and an in- 
vitation, and they came flying to find here 
refreshment and rest. They found rich food 
in its ripening fruits, which hung down red 
and golden-yellow among its tufted foliage. 
Each separate fruit was about the size of a 
large plum, sweet as sugar, and contained a 
long, hard stone, or kernel. Other birds 
came, and fed upon the beetles and other in- 
sects which swarmed upon the tree. Many 
of these wandering birds had fed elsewhere 
upon many kinds of berries and seeds, and 
some of those were brought with them and 
scattered here, and sprang up and grew in 
the moist sand in the shadow of the great 
palm. Acacia-shrubs, coarse grasses, and 
the prickly agul formed a turf upon the 
ground, while vines clambered up the trunks 
of tree and shrubs, and other twining growths 
crept about over the moist ground, and pro- 
tected it from the too scorching beams of the 
burning sun. Out of the fallen date-kernels 
also sprang up numerous young palms, and 
others rose from the roots of the old tree. 


To this little woodland came now fleet 
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—— 
gazelles to refresh themselves with the young 
green herbage ; swift-footed ostriches tasted 
the buds of the shrubbery; birds of passage 
stopped to feed upon the grass-seed and ber- 
ries; gold-hammers built their nests in the 
thickets, and added the twittering of their 
lovely songs to the bleat of the young 
antelopes. 

Long years had passed. The Arab who 
dropped the date-seed in the desert had be- 
come an old man. Around him were gath- 
ered his stalwart sons, his daughters, and his 
children’s children. But his look was dark 
and troubled; for, round about, the springs 
had dried, the sward was parched and with- 
ered, and hostile tribes made wretched his 
life by their unceasing annoyances. They 
laid waste his plantations, robbed him of 
his herds, and at night threatened his tents 
with fire, and his people with abuse and 
death. The old man was deeply troubled, 
and called the men of his tribe to counsel 
with them. He told them of the many dan- 
gers and distresses from which he had been 
happily delivered in the past, and expressed 
his trust for the future and hope of relief 
from their present perils; and all at once he 
remembered the night’s rest so long ago, and 
the moist sand in the desert valley. He 
wondered if they might not find in that direc- 





tion a place of rest and pasturage for their 
herds. He remembered well the place, and 
men were sent out to find the moisture, and, 
possibly in its neighborhood, some traces of 
life and greenness. 

But who can tell their joyful surprise when 
they, instead of the desert valley of sand in 
which the Arab had encamped, found a 
green, blooming, and fruitful date-garden, 
which had risen out of the lost kernel? Here 
they built their peaceful homes, and planted 
their orchards round about rich palm- 
trees. 

‘God be praised!” said the old man, with 
tears of thankfulness in his eyes. ‘* He has 
made the date-palm for our deliverance. 
She is a sisterof man. She gives us bread; 
she satisfies us and our beasts with food. 
Her fibers furnish us mats and ropes, her 
leaves give us baskets, and her sap cheers 
the heart. Therefore is the palm-tree blessed 
above all other creatures upon the earth. 
When at last you shall lay to rest my weary 
body under the sands of the desert, plant no 
quickly withering flowers upon it; but plant 
around my grave date-palms, with slender 
trunks and fruitful crowns. Beneath the 
rustling of their leaves I shall rest as if I 
were in the presence of the Eternal in the 
garden of paradise.” 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


GERMANY is a country that, from its con- 
nection with Protestantism, its relations to 
America through inter-migration, its philos- 
ophy and literature, its universities and 
schools, its unification as an empire, its as- 
cendency in European and world politics, 
claims extraordinary attention in these latter 
days. Just at this juncture appears, from an 
American pen and an American press, one 
of the fullest histories of that land and peo- 
ple to be found in the English language,— 
A History of Germany, by Charlton T. Lewis 
(Harper & Brothers), a condensed narrative 
of the history of the German people, from 
the first that is known of them down to,the 
present time, founded on Dr. David Miiller, 





embodying what was suitable for American 
readers, freely translated, inserting many 
facts not given by Miiller, and bringing the 
history down to the latest dates. Probably 
there is no other book in the language that 
gives so full and so accurate a history of 
Germany as this, or one that is withal more 
readable, notwithstanding its evident com- 
pression and condensation. Mr. Lewis 
brought to his work great love for his sub- 
ject, vast general erudition, and a knowl- 
edge of German language and literature, 
second only to that of “his mother-tongue, 
together with a style molded after the best 
classic writers, and polished by taste and 
long practice in writing. We think he has 
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done his work well, and the public may not 
only thank him for this, but justly expect 
and demand something more of the same 
sort from the same facile pen. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


In the Life of Rear-admiral Andrew Hull 
Foote, by Professor Hoppin, of Yale College, 
we have the rare combination of the Chris- 
tian and the military hero. Commander 
Foote passed his naval] novitiate on the At- 
lantic waters and achieved his first renown 
in the severe chastisement he bestowed upon 
Chinese insolence and arrogance in the de- 
struction of the Barrier forts in the Pearl 
River, below Canton. His latest and most 
successful work was in the gun-boat service 
on the Western rivers, where, in conjunction 
with Grant and the land forces, he broke 
the chain of rebel defenses, and opened up 
the upper waters of the Mississippi, while 
they were cleared of similar obstructions by 
Farragut below. A brave officer, Admiral 
Foote was also a consistent Christian. Per- 
sonal acquaintance with the subject lends a 
charm to biography similar to that which 
attaches to a portrait. We may look at a 
portrait as a picture for the sake of the work 
of the artist, and we may read the biography 
of unknown individuals for the charm of the 
style or the lessons inculcated; but our in- 
terest is largely enhanced when we have 
personal knowledge of the subject portrayed. 
We met Captain Foote, and entertained him 
at our own house on the other side of the 
globe, when he was in command of the 
Portsmouth in Chinese waters, and were de- 
lighted and edified with his Christian bear- 
ing, his capacity to sing, exhort, preach, and 
pray, as well as fight. Professor Hoppin’s 
book is a capital accession to American biog- 
raphy. (Harper & Brothers; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati.) 


In his Life on the Plains, General Custer 
has given evidence of his ability to write as 
well as to fight. It isa serious question what 
civilization is to do with barbarism, how the 
enlightened races are to deal with those 
who are still in a state of nature. The 
problem would be a simple one, were it not 
for human greed, cupidity, lust, and passion. 
Bad men of the higher race corrupt the 
lower for their own ends. The red men are 
plundered in their simplicity without rec- 





ompense, imposed on, cheated, made the 
subservient tools of one party to defraud or 
war upon another, and at length turn upon 
their oppressors, and are slaughtered by su- 
perior skill and force as they stand at bay, 
General Custer’s book is full of stories of 
Indian prowess and Indian treachery, and 
shows the way in which the troops of the 
Government are accustomed to deal with 
the hostile tribes. (Sheldon & Co., New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


IN the structure of the Wesleyan system, 
classes are a vital element. Good leaders 
are essential to the existence and life of the 
classes. If the class system dies, it will be 
for want of leaders, or the material to make 
them of. The leaders of the Church are its 
actual pastors. The itinerant is a preacher, 
an evangelist, only a temporary pastor; the 
permanent pastorship of the Methodist 
Church resides in the leaders. There is no 
membership in the Methodist Church inde- 
pendent of, and outside of, the classes. Every 
member’s name must be attached to a class- 
roll. Like every thing finite and human, 
the class-system has its weaknesses, defects, 
and abuses; but of its efficiency, when prop- 
erly worked, there‘can be no doubt. To aid 
its effective working, Rev. John Atkinson 
has written a work titled The Class-leader. 
The author notes defective and inefficient 
leaders, the loafer, the trickster, the falsifier, 
the irregular, the unsympathetic, the dull, 
the tedious, the loquacious, and so on, on the 
one hand; and the magnetic, vigorous, en- 
thusiastic, pious, consistent leaders, on the 
other. There are leaders whose classes every 
body wants to join; there are others whom 
nobody wants to meet with. It is not 
the most eloquent, learned, or gifted that 
make the best leaders. Preachers are fa- 
vorite leaders; but it is not the preacher’s 
business to lead any one class. He should 
rather aim to infuse life into all. Better 
than work done by his own hands is the pos- 
session of the faculty of getting work out of 
others. Talmage and Spurgeon are great 
workers,*as was Wesley; but the great excel- 
lence of these gifted men is the power to mul- 
tiply themselves tenfold by their rare ability 
to make others work. It is a good thing for 
a preacher to know how to lead a class; but 
blessed above measure is he who, having a 
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corps of leaders under his command, is able 
to utilize their power. Methodism has had 
tens of thousands of class-leaders. It is a 
singular phenomenon that out of these mul- 
titudes only two have reached noticeable 
fame,—Reeves and Carvosso. Is this an un- 
wrought mine? (Nelson & Phillips, New 
York ; Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 


Emory’s ‘* EHistory of the Discipline ” was 
written a generation ago. Dr. David Sher- 
man blesses the Church with a History of the 
Revisions of the Discipline, brought down to 
the present time, arranged in most conven- 
ient form for reference and study. Life is 
perpetual motion, perpetual accretions and 
assimilations, and the perpetual sloughing 
off of the old and dead, of that which served 
the purposes of life in its day, and is now 
ready for the grave, and fit only to be thrown 
aside as dead and useless. The bane of ec- 
clesiastical organizations is cherishing the 
conviction that every thing that was once 
useful is sacred forever, and the effort to 
struggle on under the burden of many a 
‘body of death” that ought to be con- 
signed to the cemetery. As long as it isa 
living organism, the Church will exhibit the 
phenomena of constant change. It is the 
law of life, this perpetual renewal. It is 
only on the platform of a few broad, general 
principles that any generation can found a 
Church or an organization for future genera- 
tions. Constitutions should be free from 
special legislation. Legislators return often 
to the people, and are the living representa- 
tives of the existing order of things. The 
history of these changes is useful to those 
who would study the past, who would be 
familiar with the present, and who would 
forecast the alterations needed for life and 
prosperity in the future. God forbid that the 
Methodist Church should ever become a 
fossil or a fungus! May its growth be con- 
stant and healthful! (Nelson & Phillips, New 
York; Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 


CHARLES BARNARD’S interesting Zzfe of 
Madame Camilla Urso, the distinguished 
violinist, belongs to a class of works which 
we seldom review at length in our periodical. 
But there are a few facts connected with a 
musical education, not peculiar to Madame 
Urso, but belonging to the entire fraternity 
of artists, to which we wish to call attention. 





The principle we want to bring out and en- 
force on the attention of all is, that what- 
ever one’s natural genius for any art, there 
is no excellence to be attained without se- 
vere labor; and that labor, added to natural 
genius, pays, and, in proportion to its use, 
enhances natural excellencies, and in due 
time brings sure reward. In handicraft, 
professional study, preparation for pulpit or 
bar, the lesson drawn from the life of the 
child Urso will be found alike valuable. 
The education of ancient rhetoricians for the 
forum and stage is the only parallel to the 
labor and pains bestowed on modern mu- 
sicians to fit them for the public exhibition 
of their powers. This little French girl ex- 
hibited an extraordinary passion for playing 
the violin when she was five years old, and 
at her own earnest solicitation, it was re- 
solved to gratify her passion, and put her 
under the instruction of a competent master. 
Three hours a day, for three months, this 
child did nothing but learn how to stand 
firmly on her left foot, with the right so 
lightly poised that her weight would not 
crush a saucer, in which her right foot was 
placed, to prevent her from shifting her po- 
sition. She broke several saucers before she 
acquired the right poise. Three other 
months were spent in learning how to draw 
the bow, how to sustain long, full, sweet, 
and pure sounds. ‘Seven hours’ practice a 
day ;’”’ ‘*three lessons a week ;” ‘scales in 
every key;’’ ‘‘not a single piece, song, or 
melody of any kind ;” ‘‘a year of dry scales.” 
In preparation for a concert, she played one 
air through hundreds of times ; ‘*every phrase 
was studied ; hours were spent over one note; 
a week on a single page was good progress ; 
one little passage cost her many a sorrowful 
hour; once she played it over forty-seven 
times before her master would let her off.” 
When she was between six and seven years, 
application was made to the Paris Conserva- 
tory of Music for a place for her. She was 
too young, and (mortal offense) was a girl! 
There were seventy-six applicants, and only 
nine could be admitted. After a world of 
objection, she was examined and admitted, 
with eight boys. For the next three years 
she practiced from six to ten hours a day. 
At ten years old she graduated, having won 
prizes and honors all the way through her 
course. But even after she began to play 
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in public before enraptured crowds in Eu- 
rope and America, she practiced incessantly, 
** the long, slow notes,” ‘the patient finger 
exercises,” ‘‘months of hard study.”” What 
a lesson is the history of this world-renowned 
artiste to those who would acquire excellence 
in art or science! Natural genius is naught 
without labor, and well-directed labor pays. 
(Loring, Publisher, Boston; George E. Ste- 
vens & Co., Cincinnati.) 


OLIVER DitTson’s graded Musical School 
Readers, numbers one, two, and three, are 
a step in the right direction; but they do 
not satisfy us. They are too American ; and 
when we say they are too American, we mean 
that their standard is too low. They are 
too concrete. They are too much after the 
order of ‘Arithmetic Popularized,”’ ‘* Read- 
ing made Easy,” ‘‘French without a Mas- 
ter,’’ ‘‘Greek in Six Lessons,’’ and all those 
transparent humbugs that palm upon the 
people the impression that knowledge is to 
be gained in any other way than by slow 
elementary instruction, long practice, se- 
vere study, and constant drill. The abc 
of music should be learned like any other 
a b c—first letters, then syllables, then words, 
then sentences, then meanings, then syntax, 
then logic, rhetoric, and prosody; climbing 
slowly upward, in due order, from six years 
to sixty. There is-too much mass-singing 
and mass-instruction. Children will never 
learn to be independent singers as long as 
they depend on others. What is needed is 
individual drill; capacity, acquired by in- 
struction and practice, to read notes as one 
reads print. These books have a few good 
lessons, and in the hands of faithful and con- 
scientious teachers, disposed and able to 
give each pupil in the class thorough solo 
drill, would be highly useful. The great 
mass of the pages, however, instead of being 
fitted up, as they should be, with lessons and 
scales, for dry practice, abstract exercises in 
intervals and chords, is filled up with songs 
and tunes with fancy names and fancy 
words, which teachers will teach their classes 
to sing by rote, and which will be learned 
by rote, and sung by rote, and used to show 
off schools to visitors, and to entertain ad- 
miring parents at public exhibitions and ex- 
aminations. We long to see the day when 
school instruction-books in music shall pre- 








sent solid pages of lessons for dry practice 
to be learned by sheer industry and daily 
study and drill, as we used to spell through 
the dry, staring columns of words in Web- 
ster’s spelling-book graded in hardness all 
the way from éag and daker to hypochondriac 
and zxcommunicability. 


‘*WHITTIER” is one of the names, the 
pronunciation of which causes the blood to 
tingle in American veins witha gentle thrill— 
a philanthropist, a poet, a creator of Ameri- 
can name and fame. We experience a sen- 
sation of genuine pleasure as we take up a 
little hundred-page volume, titled Hazel 
Blossoms, by John Greenleaf Whittier. (Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1875.) How nat- 
ural that these poetical ‘* blossoms” should 
be headed ‘*Sumner,” ‘*The Prayer of 
Agassiz,” *‘John Underhill,” ‘* Conductor 
Bradley,” ‘* The Golden Wedding at Long- 
wood,” and so on, commemorating men and 
events, particularly such as adda single 
spray to the wreath that crowns with ever- 
lasting flowers and perfume the old Bay 
State Commonwealth! Welcome, Whittier! 
A brother’s love has added to this volume a 
few posthumous pages, written by a sister, 
that show that she might have rivaled the 
brother had she given herself up to the 
poetic muse. Her ‘‘Address to Lady Frank- 
lin” is one of the most touching and pa- 
thetic of the collection. 


A REVIVAL of the study of the Latin au- 
thors of the early and middle Christian 
centuries is doubtless desirable. In pursu- 
ance of this object, a benevolent gentleman, 
Mr. Benjamin Douglas, has endowed a chair 
for the study of Latin Christian Authors in 
Lafayette College; and the first outcome of 
the project is a volume of Latin Hymns, 
with English notes, for use in schools and 
colleges, by Professor F. A. March, LL. D. 
(Harper Brothers, New York; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati.) Every clergyman should 
be familiar with these songs of the early 
Church. Dées Jre, the sublimest, and Stadat 
Mater, the most pathetic of these compo- 
sitions, are well-known through frequent 
translations. It is better so to familiarize 
one’s self with these effusions that their 
meaning will shine directly on the under- 
standing, through the Latin, without trans- 
lation. 
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New SERIES.—With the current number 
of the REPOSITORY commences a new series— 
the third since the establishment of the mag- 
azine, thirty-five years ago. The cover, the 
size of the page, the size and form of type, 
and general make-up of the volume, can not 
fail to commend themselves to good judg- 
ment and refined taste. Sixteen pages have 


been added to each number, and yet the | 


price remains unchanged. Indeed, the price 
is actually reduced, as the Government com- 
pels a prepayment of postage, and the 
agents offer to send the magazine, postage 
prepaid, to every subscriber who will send 
three dollars and fifty cents in cash when 
he sends his address and order. Noth- 
ing could be more liberal than these terms. 
Every magazine of the same size and char- 
acter in the country is four dollars a year; 
and not another in the land goes to the same 
expense to secure steel engravings of first 
quality for its pages. This is, and ever has 
been, and the agents intend shall continue 
to be, the specialty of the LADIEs’ REpostI- 
Tory. A large corps of writers assist the 
editorial staff in supplying ability and variety, 
and our only regret is that we are not able, for 
sheer want of space, to print a tithe of the 
excellent material sent for insertion. Every 
class of readers will find something in each 
number that will please their fancy, instruct 
their minds, and better their hearts and 
lives; something that combines entertain- 
ment with instruction. If one encounters 
an article not in his vein, he is not obliged 
to read it. We are differently constituted, 
and in matters of taste should be catholic to 
each other. ‘*One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.’”? Some like the didactic, 
some the romantic, some the biographic, and 
some the poetic. We study variety in the 
monthly repast; and that must be a morbid 
appetite that fails to find something fitted 
for its gratification. 


NeEw-YEAR’S EvE, MIDNIGHT.—Eighteen 
Hundred and Seventy-four has numbered his 
appointed days, and is about to take his 
place with the many, many years that have 
rolled away since the Creator said, ‘ Let 





’ 
there be light: and there was light.” Gone, 
we know not whither; for, like death, 


“He keepeth his secrets, down below.” 


Sometimes we have been petulant with the 
good Old Year; but he has kept on his way 
dispensing blessings, ‘‘ seed-time and harvest, 
the sunshine and shower,” alike upon the 
grateful and upon the unregarding. He has 
brought young life, full of hope and promise, 
into many a household; has filled many a 
cup with bliss to overflowing ; but has also cast 
athwart many a hearth-stone the gloomy 
shadow of death; has raised to our lips the 
mingled cup of pain and pleasure; and 
though we would fain have quaffed the one 
without the other, we have been forced to 
drain to the very dregs the bitter as well as 
the sweet. With tenderness do we think of 
him as he passes away, leaving, like man 
when he dieth, but a ripple upon the wave 
of time, that shall speedily be replaced by 
another, and soon be utterly forgotten. And 
now, as the solemn tones of the belfry clocks 
measure slowly off the death-knell of 1874, 
there comes one of those 


“Strange, melancholy times, when serious men . 
Sink out of depth in their own spirit, caught 

All unawares, and held by some strong thought 
That comes to them, they know not how or,when, 
And bears them down through many a winding cell, 


Where veiled growths and thickly sprouting seeds 
Are strewn, in which our future life doth lie, 
Sketched out in dim and wondrous prophecy.” 


‘¢ METHODIST PREACHERS AND POETRY.” — 
A serio-comic, semi-caricaturing, would-be- 
complimentary writer in the Datly Commer- 
cial of November 4th, heads a column with 
the above title, and tails it with the zom de 
plume ‘*Festus,” whether the ghost of the 
‘¢most noble” Roman with whom St. Paul 
bandied compliments, or the spooney hero 
and disciple of the Mephistopheles of Philip 
James Bailey, we can not determine, nor is 
it of the slightest consequence. .This dash- 
ing correspondent, who, like many another 
of his tribe in these days when it is neces- 
sary to raise a sensation at whatever cost, 
hesitates not a moment to sacrifice truth to 
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point, to impale a father or flay a brother, 
rather than lose his joke, wonders, somewhat 
wooden-headedly, why there is so little affin- 
ity between poetry and theology; why Meth- 
odist preachers have so little appreciation of 
poetry ; and above all, why Methodist editors 
and their columns are so lacking in the man- 
agement of this important article. Of the 
entire succession of editors of the Western 
Advocate and REPOSITORY—men whom ‘*‘ Fes- 
tus’? compliments for other qualifications 
without stint—only one, Dr. Tefft, had any 
poetry in him; he alone ‘held the strings 
tight on his poetical contributors, and com- 
pelled them to furnish a respectable article, 
and wrote good verses himself.” It will 
doubtless astonish Dr. Tefft, in his maturity 
and retirement, to learn that he was ever 
regarded as a poet, great as was his literary 
ability in other respects; and as for his 
judgment of the article in question, it is im- 
peached by the fact that, while editor, he 
published in the REposiTory sundry rhymes, 
embellished with capitals, sent him by the 
present editor in the days of his verdancy. 
All the other editors fare hard at the judg- 
ment-bar of this astute fault-finder. Bishop 
Morris did not read poetry in his old age, 
for the very sensible reason furnished by 
‘‘Festus’’ himself, that, when editor of the 
Western Advocate, ‘she was not much en- 
couraged to print poetry, or to love it, con: 
sidering the samples sent him by poetical 
correspondents.”” We doubt not many an 
editor besides Bishop Morris, secular and re- 
ligious, has sickened of ‘‘poetry” for the 
same valid reason. Mercilessly does this 
critical Mohawk go through the succession 
of editors, with whose histories he seems 
perfectly familiar, scalping each in his 
turn, dead and living, and decrying all for 
reasons most contradictory and antipodal. 
Bishop Simpson, when editor, ‘‘ had ro fond- 
ness for poetry. He left that department 
to his assistants; and ‘any sort of jingle 
from an aspiring sister would pass muster in 
the Church organ.” Bishop Kingsley ‘‘ was 
not critical in poetry. If the tone of a 


versicle was pious and sweetly sentimental, 
that was all-sufficient.”” Bishop Merrill prob- 
ably ‘*never read a line of poetry in his 
life ;”? had ‘‘not a particle of poetry in his 
disposition, and never put any into the 
Dr. Hoyt, the 


Advocate, when editor.” 





present editor, follows in the footsteps of 
his distinguished predecessors—‘*‘ poetry he 
avoids.” 

Bishop Clark, when editor of the ReEpost- 
TORY, ‘‘never trusted his own taste in the 
selection of poetry for his magazine.” ‘Not 
seldom a poem would be inserted because 
written by some influential preacher, and not 
on account of its merits; and in this way some 
very ludicrous verses got into the maga- 
zine.”? ‘Bishop Wiley was more careful in 
his poetical selections. They were smooth, 
correct, religious, solemn, stately; cold as 
ice-cream, and not nearly so sweet.”? The 
present editor dislikes the ‘‘jingle and flow 
of rhymes ;” and hence we ‘‘can not expect 
much poetry from him, and that little will 
be as correct and profound as prose.”’ ‘*The 
poems of the REposiTory are, and will be, 
philosophical disquisitions, heavy as lead, 
dry as chips, profound as metaphysics, deep 
as theology, and beautiful as night.” This 
concise inventory of the excellencies of their 
productions will doubtless charm the two or 
three contributors who have written most of 
the fugitive pieces published in the REpostI- 
TORY for the past two or three years; while 
those whose rhymes have been rejected 
(‘* Festus’ included) may congratulate them- 
selves that their effusions, had they seen the 
day, might have been yeast to the dough, 
dew to the desert, wings to the leaden, light 
to the abysses. The imputation is, that the 
editors prefer the silly, the religious, the 
metaphysical, the leaden; while the real po- 
etry, of which they are no judges, lies .in 
their office pigeon-holes. We believe that 
every editor has published the best that has 
been sent him. Alas, for the lack of Tefftian 
power to ‘‘compel” correspondents to fur- 
nish the right article! 

For ourself, because we dislike ‘silly 
jingle,” it is taken for granted that we have 
no feeling for the beauties of poetry. True 
poetry, poetry that is poetry, we love now 
as well as in the days when we were class- 
poet at an Alumni festival, when we 
mouthed Shakespeare by the yard, quoted 
the dramatists, ancient and modern, de- 
voured Milton and Pope, Scott and Burns, 
took in all of Byron but the turn-down shirt- 
collar and the lanky hair which so often re- 


placed his natural curls, and filled common- 


place books with extracts and annotations 
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from every bard from Geoffrey Chaucer to 
Tennyson. Like Milton’s Lycidas, we as- 
pired, ourself, 


‘To sing and build the lofty rhyme,” 


and failed so signally that we concluded to 
leave the business to those inspired geniuses 
whose whole being is permeated with poesy, 
as Handel’s was with music. We hold to the 
doctrine, Aveta nascitur, non fit, Doctor Beattie 
to the contrary notwithstanding, who said 
he knew ‘no inspiration but hard work.” 
*‘TIt is vain,” said Addison, ‘*to make all 
men poets.” Milton pronounced Dryden 
‘¢a good rhymer, but no poet.” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said to us forty years ago 
that he was ‘‘ poet only by the sufferance of 
partial friends.” 

But why are Methodist preachers not 
poets? One might as well ask why poets 
are not Methodist preachers! In this lim- 
ited state, heaven’s gifts are bestowed some- 
what charily. It is rare that two Divine 
accomplishments fall to the share of the 
same individual. Now and then an excep- 
tional genius, the wonder of a world, like 
Michael Angelo, may be poet, painter, 
sculptor, architect, statesman, and great in 
all; Milton may be statesman, poet, and 
organist as well; Disraeli may be novelist 
and prime minister. But, as a rule, nature 
contents herself with bestowing a single 
gift—power to shine in a single department. 
And ‘ Festus” himself intimates that poet- 
preachers were not much in the line of the- 
ology. It is true that men perpetually mis- 
take their calling. Southey was a beautiful 
prose writer, but a second-rate poet. Like 
West, as a painter, he sketched out large 
and lofty schemes which he lacked the gen- 
ius to fill up. In wading through his pon- 
derous epics, we share Byron’s agony when 
he exclaims: | 

“In mercy spare! 

A fourth, alas! were more than we could bear.” 

But is there any incompatibility between 
poetry and theology? Montgomery, a fine 
prose writer, but second-rate poet, says very 
truly: ‘*The ideas of theology are too sim- 
ple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, too 
majestic for ornament.”” Hymn-writers have 
never been ranked among the world’s poets. 
Outside of the Jewish bards there is very 
little sacred poetry. Poetry belongs to the 





domain of fiction, theology to that of literal 
truth. Poetry belongs to the imagination, 
theology to the understanding. Poetry be- 
longs to the youth of the individual and the 
race, theology to its maturity. The older 
men and the race grow, the less poetical they 
become. The best poems, Homer and Job, 
were written in the world’s infancy. The 
present age is adult, deals with facts, arith- 
metic, logic; and facts, logic, and arithmetic 
kill poetry. The world has seen its last 
epic. It is as impossible to build an epic in 
America and the nineteenth century as to 
create a new order of architecture, or to re- 
vive one of these Middle Age poems in stone, 
a Gothic cathedral. 

Poetry not merely tends to the childhood 
of the race, to the fictitious, the fanciful, it 
has an inherent, constitutional leaning to 
the bad. Its favorite themes are love and 
war—attraction and repulsion—the two 
great*forces that control the universe; and 
it finds its choicest material on the destruc- 
tive side of these forces. ‘Death,’ says 
one, ‘‘is the chief hero of poetry, though 
life be its perpetual theme.’ The finest 
strains in the ‘‘Iliad” are rife with agony, 
blood, and carnage. The ‘‘Inferno,” like 
the picture of a Buddhist hell, revels in hor- 
rors. The tragedians, from A®schylus to 
Shakespeare, borrow their sublimest inspira- 
tions from terror and death. Milton’s devils 
are greater heroes than his angels. ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” is vastly more attractive to the 
reader than ‘* Paradise Regained.” Dante’s 
‘¢Inferno”’ possesses far more interest than 
the ‘* Paradisio;’’ and even Barrister Bailey, 
the progenitor of ‘* Festus,” could create a 
fascination with his devil-world which in 
his Angel-world he could not keep alive. 
But we are wasting paper talking about 
poetry, the genuine article, which the 
school-girl offerings to the American press, 
such as this grumbler talks about, do not 
come within a thousand miles of. 


Our New-YEAr’s GIFT to patrons in this 
year of grace, 1875, is one which will be wel- 
comed with delight by thousands,—the por- 
trait of Bishop Peck. We had expected a 
brief resume of the life*and labors of the 
bishop from another pen, but are disap- 
pointed, and find ourselves compelled to 
fling together a few particulars at the last 
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moment before going to press. Our trouble 
is not lack of material, but superabundance ; 
not what we shall say, but what we shall leave 
unsaid. Years of personal association would 
furnish memories for a volume rather than a 
few paragraphs to accompany an engraving. 
Something we must say, or the Vorthwestern 
will be after us, most righteously, as in the 
case of Bishop Andrews, whose fine portrait, 
through inadvertence, went to our readers 
without any ‘life and labors,” though he 
has been abundant in both. And now, as 
we study the splendid production of the 
graver before us, the characteristic expression 
of which is earnest meditation and deep 
thought, as though cogitating some useful 
scheme or elaborating some profound idea, 
what are the reflections and memories sug- 
gested? The earnest face suggests, first, the 
log-cabin home of the Otsego County black- 
smith overflowing with romping girls and 
boys, yet made jubilant on the 4th of April, 
1811, by the appearance of another boy, 
destined, in the order of Providence, to lend 
luster to the entire circle. It suggests boy- 
hood, school-life, limited education, conver- 
sion, and the call to add one more preacher 
to a family as naturally addicted to preach- 
ing as the Beechers. It suggests 1832, and 
membership, on trial, in the Oneida Confer- 
ence ; 1833, and the walking along the streets 
of Auburn of two tall, slender young men, 
neither of them particularly graceful in.gait 
or carriage, talking over their future pros- 
pects,—the writer and the future bishop, 
twenty-two years of age and happy in recent 
marriage, and saying to his companion that 
it was the highest ambition of his life to be 
at once ‘¢a good preacher and a good pas- 
tor.”’ It suggests laborious charges in Cen- 
tral New York, Manlius, Newark, Skaneat- 
eles (1832—3-4); the long removal to the St. 
Lawrence region (1835-6), which appeared 
to the untraveled, before railroads, frightfully 
near the North Pole, the Chateaugay woods, 
bears and panthers, and John Brown’s tract— 
a remove that must have cost some tears, 
and about which Bishop Hedding said, ‘It is 
good for Jesse, let him bear the yoke in his 
youth;” the Black-river Conference Sem- 
inary, and the almost forcible diversion of 
the young itinerant from the regular pulpit 
(1837) to supply the pressing necessities of 
education; the burning of the old academy, 





and the labor to rebuild ; the transfer to Troy 
Conference Academy (1841), and years of 
effort to save the institution, a work now 
happily accomplished by Rev. Dr. J. New- 
man; the presidency of Dickinson College 
(1849); pastorate at the National Capital 
(1852); Tract agency (1854); California, with 
its sierras, its big trees, its geysers, its Yosem- 
ite and its moral earthquakes, its valleys 
and mountains of sin, its triumpks and its 
trials; warfare -(1867-8-9) with social and 
political corruption at the capital of the Em- 
pire State; and, finally, the tenacious exer- 
tion to endow Syracuse University (1870-2), 
and lay a foundation, which, filled up, will 
make a university worthy of the name. 
Of General Conferences from 1844 to 1872, 
and his labors as bishop since his election to 
that important office, we need not speak. 
Suffice it to say, that Dr. Peck brings to this 
office the same intensity of purpose that has 
characterized his labors in every other. 
Whatever industry and effort can achieve, 
he will achieve. He has what all successful 
men have, a trinity of faiths,—great faith in 
himself, faith in his mission, and faith in 
God. He has all the elements of an orator,— 
presence, voice, matter, manner; power, 
like all other orators, at times to ‘fail; 
power, at other times, to be overwhelmingly 
eloquent. As he aimed to combine the pas- 
tor and the preacher, so in preaching, he 
aims to combine profound reasoning with 
burning exhortation. All these things, and 
a thousand more that we might dilate upon, 


the picture before us suggests. It suggests an- . 


other thought, always conspicuously present 
at the junction-point of the Old and the New 
Year ; it is, that the picture will soon be all 
that is left to remind us of the mortal shrine. 
But, thanks be to God, the written words, 
the preached sermons, the fervent prayers 
and exhortations, the pastoral charges and 
offices, will live and form and sway and in- 
fluence forever! Dying, we live and rise to 
die no more! 


A GOOD PICTURE is itself a poem, and the 
artist who paints it isa poet. If Cowper, 
whose home at Olney we represent in our 
vignette, was a poet, no less is our Amer- 
ican painter, Hart, one of whose pictures we 
reproduceinthis number. The one sketches 
in words, the other paints in colors. 
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